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What! \N THE HEART 
OF A GREAT CITY? 


Incredible!.. Yet this scene of rest 
and play was sketched on part of 
the Ambassador's Twenty-two 
Acre playground ...at the hub 
from which radiates the greatest 
social and quality merchandis- 
ing area on the Pacific Coast. 


Two minutes from one of the world’s 
busiest traffic corners..., Wilshire and 
Westerm ...Eight easy minutes from 
Los Angeles’ financial center... and 
fourteen miles from the blue Pacific. 


The L041 -Cngeles 
AMBASSADOR 


With its great, new flower-lined fore- 
court and auto patio and highly mod- 
ernized hotel and bungalows . . . with 
grounds that provide Tennis...Golf... 
Crystal Pool... and Cabana-studded 
Sun-tan Beach. | 


And the WORLD-FAMOUS 


COCOANUT GROVE? 


Presenting more famous orchestras and 
entertainers ... and catering to more 
celebrities... than any other center for 
dining and dancing on earth. 


This year Hollywood pays tribute to this 
rendezvous for leaders of stage, screen 
and society with the great productions 
“Cocoanut Grove” and “Garden of the 
Moon” .. . but fwo of a sequence of 
motion pictures in which “The Grove” 
and its atmosphere are emphasized. 


Come for an Ideal Vacation! 


* 
3400 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Write for rates and Chef's book of Calif. Recipes 


L A d Be BS eae 
Schonbrunn, the Former Summer Residence 
of the Emperor of Austria 
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eign scenes! Choose cool 
Nova Scotia, or Nassau 
beaches and Havana's 
gayety, or the wondrous 
contrast of Canada and 
Bermuda. But book now! 
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THE DANUBE MAKES HISTORY 


THE historic events of March 1938, when 
Hitler’s troops and bombing planes crossed 
the Austro-German frontier, and Austria 
ceased to exist as an independent state, have 
brought the Danube very much to the fore 
of international interest. But the Danube 
is an absorbing study in many ways apart 
from today’s power politics. No river in 
the world passes through a more complex 
patchwork of races, forms of government 
and levels of culture than the Danube be- 
tween Ulm and the Black Sea. This was 
always so, but the break-up of the Austro- 
Hungarian economic and political unit in 
1918 brought seven sovereign Danubian 
states onto the map. Hitler’s march into 


By JOHN LEHMANN 


Vienna reduced their number by one, but, 
if anything, increased the problems of this 
part of the world. 

The Danube, once a frontier of the 
Roman Empire, has been the background of 
many of the most memorable events of mod- 
ern European history, from the great strug- 
gles of Christendom with the Turks to the 
long and fateful rivalry of the Germans and 
the Slavs; it has been of supreme import- 
ance as a carrier of art and learning and is 
still rich along its western reaches in mag- 
nificent monuments of medieval and espe- 
cially baroque architecture; it has always 
been, even to our present age of railways 
and motor roads, a grand highway of trade 


FROM THE HEIGHTS OF BELGRADE 


between the West and East; and in addition 
it is extraordinarily beautiful and varied in 
its scenery, with a unique character in the 
great flat stretches, and, especially in the 
lower reaches, a variety of plants, birds and 
fishes that can be met with nowhere else in 
Europe. Its strategic importance for all 
the peoples inhabiting or seeking to break 
into the Danub:an area has been of the 
highest from the time of Trajan to the pres- 
ent century; and though airplanes have no 
doubt reduced this importance for future 
warfare, it must still be a powerful ally or 
enemy in any military operations between 
the Alps and the Black Sea. 


It was during Metternich’s ascendancy, in 


Like many other famous cities of Central Europe, Belgrade has for centuries owed its importance to its commanding position on the Danubian waterway. 
At the left are some of the beautiful white oxen of the Hortobagy that are said to be descended from animals brought to Hungary in the tenth century by 


the Magyars. 


Vadas Erno from Schulz and Burton Holmes from Ewing G 


alloway 


FARMYARD IN HUNGARY 


Vadas. Erno from Schulz 


There is nothing about the peaceful little homes in rural Hungary to suggest the bitter struggles over problems of race and treaty revision in which that 
country is involved. Essentially an agricultural land, dependent on foreign markets, Hungary must ship a large proportion of her products on the Danube. 


the thirties of the last century, that the 
rulers of Austria first saw how important a 
proper development of the river’s naviga- 
bility, which advances in engineering then 
made possible for the first time, could be in 


THE DANUBIAN BASIN 


The fifteen hundred navigable miles of the 
Danube, which are vital to six sovereign 
states’, comprise the most important political, 
commercial and military waterway in 
Western Europe. The Danube’s value to 
Germany will of course be vastly augmented 
by the completion of the Rhine-Danube 
Canal, 
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schemes of defense and aggrandizement. It 
was above all the break-up of the Turkish 
domination downstream and the increased 
rivalry with Russia which this brought 
about, that gave such development its par- 
ticular urgency. But the Wittelsbachs, who 
had just placed a member of their house on 
the throne of Greece, were also dreaming of 
trade and diplomatic influence in the Near 
East; with the result that the Bavarian- 
Swabian shipping company shares the hon- 
ors with the Austrian Erste Donau Dampf- 
schiffahrt Gesellschaft (D.D.S.G.), actually 
founded by two Englishmen, for opening 
the reaches between Regensburg and Linz to 
passenger and freight traffic. If before this 
time continued passenger traffic on the river 
below Vienna scarcely existed, and goods 
were brought up in immensely long stages 
by horse or ox-drawn barges, the connec- 
tions above Vienna were also of the most 
primitive; passengers traveled in rowboats, 
sometimes even on rafts with huts built on 
them, which were extremely dangerous as 
well as uncomfortable. 

The chief problems of Danube navigation 


in its early stages were, first, to find some 
form of power strong enough to make head- 
way against the violent current upstream, 
which prevented any real progress being 
made before the arrival of steam; and, sec- 
ond, to regulate the course of the river, 
which in a great many places was full of 
treacherous and shifting sandbanks, and 
lower down rocks as well. Since 1830 an 
enormous amount of work has been done, 
but the earliest steamboats had no easy task 
on their way downstream avoiding all the 
dangers, whirlpools included, which ap- 
proached them with such speed. 

Not the least of the problems which con- 
fronted the new company was the regulation 
of the Danube at Vienna itself; maps and 
pictures of the forties show the wildest con- 
fusion of side streams and willow-covered 
islands beginning where the river sweeps 
round the hill of Leopoldsberg. Now the 
Danube flows past Vienna in a majestic 
straight course, and all that is left of the 
former wilderness is the pleasant curve of 
lake-like waters, laid out in bathing beaches 
and dotted with little wooden week-end 


A. Costa 
A NECKLACE OF VEGETABLES 


Typical peasants of the Rumanian country- 
side, this man and his wife are returning 
from a small market laden with vegetables. 


houses, known simply as the Alte Donau. 

On the Austrian Danube, the stretch 
directly after Passau is picturesque enough, 
but cannot be compared with the Wachau 
between Melk and Krems. Both stretches 
are famous for their association with the 
Nibelungenlied: Kriemhild and Ridiger 
passed down here on their long journey 
from the Rhine to Hungary. The Wachau 
itself has a special historical interest for 
Anglo-Saxons, as it was in Direnstein, 
the most beautiful little town in the whole 
valley, that Richard Coeur de Lion was 
imprisoned by the Emperor after he had 
been captured in Erdberg, a suburb of 
Vienna, on his secret homeward journey 
from the Crusades. High up on a crag 
above the town, with the old town walls 
climbing round it, can still be seen the 
ruins of the castle in which Richard, ac- 
cording to the story, heard one day the 
minstrel Blondel singing for him. 

For Austrians, however, the real sig- 
nificance of the Wachau is in the orchards 
and vineyards that cover the narrow 
fields and the warm slopes that rise on 
both banks. Some of the best fruit and 
wine in former Austria come from the 
Wachau, and it is as attractive to visit in 
spring when the little villages are as 
islands in a sea of white and pink blos- 
soms, as in September when all the vil- 
lagers are out in the vineyards. 

No one who has made the journey to 
Vienna, either down the Danube by boat, 
or by road from Salzburg, or in the ex- 
press from the west (if he happens to 
have been looking out of the window, ) 
can forget the first sight of the great 
monastery of Melk, the huge baroque 
mass of which rises sheer above a small 
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DANUBIAN GUNBOAT 


The Danube is not only important for commerce: its military significance is indicated by the 
fact that Germany considers building a powerful fleet of war vessels for river service. This 
small gunboat belonged to the former Austrian government. 


arm of the river only a hundred yards or so 
away from the main stream. It is one of 
the most splendid achievements of the Aus- 
trian genius, and it is far from being the 
only great baroque monument by the banks 
of the Danube. For long before the coun- 
ter-Reformation and the great wave of 


baroque culture went out from Vienna to 
all parts of the Austrian dominions after 
the Turks had been driven back out of 
Western Hungary, monasteries had been 
founded along the Danube; Wilhering, 
Gottweig and Klosterneuburg and others be- 
sides Melk. The Danube, indeed, appears 


THE BAROQUE MONASTERY AT MELK 


The great Benedictine monastery at Melk, rising sheer above the Danube, is among the largest 

and most impressive achievements of the Austrian builders of the early eighteenth century. 

The counter-Reformation at this time was marked by great architectural activity which gave 
the Danube valley many of its finest palaces, churches and monasteries. 
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John Lehmann 


THE CANAL AT THE IRON GATES 


At the Sip Canal, constructed so that boats may avoid the rocks at the Iron Gates, a locomotive 
is attached to tugs going upstream so as to help them through the swift current. 


to have been the channel by which Gothic 
penetrated into Austrian territories. Its 
most imposing achievement is the famous 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna; but 
other Gothic churches of the most varying 
styles can be found both above and below 
Vienna—in little towns on the river banks 
such as Krems and Tulln and Hainburg— 
as well as far downstream into Hungary, 
and in the former German-colonized parts 
of Hungary which are now included in the 
frontiers of Rumania. This cultural “colo- 
nization” was not confined to the stretch 
above Vienna, since it was carried on in the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when no Turk had as yet set foot in 
Europe. 


It is, however, the great rebuilding of the 
monasteries in baroque style between the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when the new palaces 
were rising in Vienna, which has given this 
stretch of the river its unique architectural 
splendor. Once the Thames, also was 
famous for the monasteries which lined its 
banks; but Austrian Catholicism survived 
the flood of the Reformation, returned in- 
deed with renewed force, and instead of the 
monasteries almost vanishing from the map 
as they did in England, they were rebuilt 
with even greater magnificence. Jakob 
Prandauer’s Melk is rivalled by his St. 
Florian further upstream near Linz, and by 
Lukas von Hildebrandt’s Gottweig planted 


NEAR THE DANUBE’S MOUTH 


Huge rafts of wood, one of the most important products of Rumania, are anchored in the Dan- 
ube at Galatz. There the river traffic has its end, and tankers and liners from the Black Sea 
load and unload at the quays. 


John, Lehmann 


four-square on its high and densely 

wooded spur a little further down. In 

Wilhering and Klosterneuburg there are 

also superb buildings, which deserve far 

more honor than they receive. 

After the Wachau, the Danube passes 
through no more such steep and twisting 
valleys until, far below, it reaches the 
Sector of the Cataracts and the Iron 
Gates between Serbia and Rumania. 
From Krems to Belgrade it remains the 
characteristic broad and willow-bordered 
stream passing through flat agricultural 
or semi-agricultural lands, except where, 
as by Vienna or between Visegrad and 
-Esztergom in Hungary, it has hills 
‘grouped or a line of cliffs rising on one 
side or the other. 

If the Datube as a strategical factor 
played a very large role in the campaigns 
of Prince Eugene or Savoy against the 
Turks, the stretch between Vienna and 
Bratislava is full of reminders that both 
before and after that period it was a bit- 
terly contested frontier and a witness of 

major battles. The extensive Lobau dis- 
trict, now a municipally protected preserve 
of wild life, in the furthest corner of 
Vienna’s pre-Anschluss boundaries north 
of the river, was once an island and the 
scene of the savage battle of Aspern in 
which in 1809 the Austrians defeated 
Napoleon’s army. 

Further downstream, near the Czech bor- 
der, by Petronell and Bad Deutsch-Alten- 
burg, there are traces of more ancient strug- 
gles. Two Roman amphitheaters have been. 
discovered, and many other remains, which 
indicate that the city of Carnuntum which 
the Romans founded here was large and 
thriving, the chief military center perhaps 
for the defense of the provinces of Pan- 

nonia and Noricum against the attacks 
of the barbarians from the east. From 
time to time the Romans crossed the river 
and pushed their occupation further 
northeast, but they were forced to fall 
back on the line of the Danube, and in 
the fourth century this too was finally 
broken and Carnuntum abandoned in 
ruins. 

Again, just at the spot where the left 
bank of the Danube enters modern 
Czechoslovak territory is another ancient 
frontier landmark: the rock of Devin, 
with the ruins of the fortress perched 
on top which once commanded both the 
Danube and the March that here flows 
into it. Not as romantic in itself as the 
ruins of the robber-barons’ castles in 
the Wachau and above, it has for the 
Czechs and Slovaks-a high historical sig- 
nificance: it was the frontier fortress, 
against the Teutonic world, of the Great 
Moravian Empire a thousand years ago, 
and came again into Slav hands with 
King Ottokar of Bohemia, whose defeat 
in the thirteenth century by Rudolf of 


io) 


Habsburg marked the beginning of that 
long subjection of the Czechs which, 
completed by the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620, was not effectively 
ended until 1918. 

After Devin, the Danube has left Ger- 
man territories for good; for a long way 
now it has on the one side Slavs and on 
the other Magyars, until below Komarno 
(Komarom) it passes entirely into Hun- 
garian territory, and makes the sharp 
bend south with which it cuts modern 
Hungary into two. Now also it enters 
the world of post-war frontiers and all 
the bitterness of revisionism and anti- 
revisionism is charged like electricity 
along its banks. There are large num- 
bers of Hungarians among the Slovaks 
on the northern bank here—in the great 
“Schutt Islands” between Bratislava and 
Komarno it is difficult sometimes in a 
day’s trip to find a single person who 
speaks Czech or Slovak—as there are also 
in the rich Voivodina over the Yugoslav 
frontier, and in the westermost corner of 
Rumania, whose frontier has been rushed 
forward upriver to Bazias, 

However, seen from the enchanted 


Save for its capital, Bucharest, Rumania 
possesses no large cities. The market 
place at the right, where native pottery 
is on sale, is in one of the small villages 
in the Walachian section. Below, a 
peasant girl is gathering the golden har- 
vest of the Hungarian wheat fields. 


Vadas Erno from Schulz 


windows of a passenger airplane, these 
lands refused to create images of hatred and 
division on the Hungarian side of the river. 
The neat little villages look as peaceful and 
orderly as those on the Czech side and in all 
directions, ignoring frontier, the yellowing 
fields of maize, or kukuruz, stretch out. As 
the airplane turns southwards across the 


A. Costa 


Hungarian plains, it is still a landscape of 
maize that unfolds itself. Little fields’ of 


maize are the first things to catch one’s 
eye as One comes out on deck of the Danube 
steamer in the early morning beyond Bel- 
grade—maize in Rumania on the left, maize 
in Serbia on the right, maize still when 
Other crops 


Serbia changes into Bulgaria. 


AT THE MARKET 


After the World War Rumania more 
than doubled both its size and popula- 
tion. It has large racial minorities con- 
sisting of half a million Ukrainians, the 
same number of Germans and Jews, more 
than a million Magyars, over 200,000 Bul- 
gars and the same number of Turks and 
Tartars. 


are of course cultivated in the Danube 
valley, but it is maize that seems to domi- 
nate the scene; and through all the differ- 
ences of language and history and mate- 
rial conditions, of peasant art and peasant 
folklore, this similarity of the growing 
things from which men are making their 
living acts as a principle of harmony. 
‘For the passenger in a Danube 
steamer, these flat, corn-growing land- 
scapes ‘beyond the willows are apt to be- 
come monotonous; he is glad when he 
reaches Budapest, the charm of which is 
entirely made by the Danube as it 
sweeps under the many bridges and 
round the pretty Margareteninsel, cutting 
between the hill of Buda with its fortress 
and palaces among the trees, and the 
dense streets of Pest. Without the Dan- 
ube Hungary’s capital would be common- 
place, lacking as it does the baroque 
splendors of Prague and Vienna, its 
rivals in old Austria-Hungary. Belgrade, 
too, a far smaller city, without the great 
curve of the Danube where it meets the 
Save would be robbed of the feature 
which creates it. In spite of the enor- 
mous expansion which has taken place in 


Belgrade since the war, it still gives one 
(Continued on page 40) 


PANORAMA OF THE WACHAU 


The ruins of the castle of Aggstein are 

impressively situated on a rocky bluft 

more than a thousand feet above the 

Danube. This stronghold dates from the 
thirteenth century. 
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It took the clumsy ship in which Hans 
Staden sailed from Lisbon six months to 
reach the coast of South America. 


The woodcuts of the Tupinambé Indians used 
with this article are from the 1557 edition of 
Hans Staden’s account of his journey to Brazil 
and his extraordinary experiences with the native 
tribes. In all probability the woodcuts were made 
under Hans Staden’s personal supervision. Despite 
their crudity they represent with considerable 
accuracy certain aspects of savage life in Brazil 
as it was observed by one of the most observant 
and reliable early travelers in that country.— 
Eprrortat Nore. 


PROBABLY you've never heard of it. 
... Certain it is that only a large atlas will 
reveal its location, and the average gazetteer 


BRAZIL FOUR HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO 


By ELSIE A. PARRY 


simply ignores its existence. But if your 
map is good-sized and fairly complete, you 
may find it tucked away, an insignificant 
pin point, on the coast of southern Brazil 
between Santos and Rio de Janiero—Angra 
dos Reis, the Bay of the Kings. 

Four hundred years ago Angra was also 
only a black dot on the vastness of Brazil, 
but with how ironic a difference! Then it 
gave promise of great things to come, of a 
future bright with roseate dreams—its pres- 
ence on the map held out hope of empire, 
of power and of gold. And today ?—today 
Angra sits amid the cold, dead ashes of its 
hopes, surrounded by a natural beauty as 


magnificent as Rio’s own. A glorious pag- 
eant of form and color—majestic moun- 
tains rising to meet heaven’s cloudless blue, 
the lovely white sweep of curving strand, a 
tropical forest’s wild unkempt luxuriance, 
fairy islands sleeping in the tranquil bosom 
of the bay, turquoise and aquamarine, ame- 
thyst and emerald, gold and silver and 
green... 

To Amerigo Vespucci, the ubiquitous, 
who was a member of the Portuguese expe- 
dition that sailed triumphantly into the spa- 
cious bay on the sixth of January, 1502, 
goes the credit for its name. Since the date 
of discovery fell on the Epiphany, what 


The mainland of South America was sighted by the explorer, Pedro Alvares Cabral, in 1500 and claimed for Portugal under the name of “The Island of 


the True Cross.” 


the explorers and colonists who followed Cabral. 


LOBANBA PROVS 


This map represents the efforts of a late sixteenth-century cartographer to picture Brazil on the basis of information supplied by 
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After Hans Staden was captured by the can- 

nibalistic Tupinambas he was taken to their 

stockade. In this drawing the captive stands 

among the savages. His prayer is written 

above his head: “O Lord God, rescue me 

from this danger and bring it to a peace- 
ful end.” 


The Tupinamba Indians adorned themselves 
with lipstones inserted in a hole through 
the lower lip. In addition two smaller stones 
were worn in either cheek. The drawing 
shows how these stones were shaped and 


worn. The wedge-like instrument was a 
scraper used to remove the hair from the 
center of the head. 


nobler or more appropriate name for so 
noble a place than one which honored the 
Magi: Angra dos Reis, the Bay of the 
Kings? Amerigo evidently recognized 
beauty when he saw it, for he wrote: “If 
there is a terrestrial paradise in this world, 
it cannot be far from this place.” 

There is good reason to believe that dur- 
ing the next quarter of a century Portu- 
guese made a settlement of sorts on the 
shore of the magnificent bay. It was not 
an official settlement with a grant from the 
king; it comprised merely a few castaways 
who became colonists because the only other 
alternative was death by drowning, a few 
deserters who envisioned opportunity in this 
virgin land, a few criminals unceremoni- 
ously dumped ashore to make the best of 
their dubious freedom—that was all. The 
wilderness was inhabited, of course, by nu- 
merous and far from decadent Indians, but 
who of those early explorers and colonists 
ever considered the natives of a new land as 
anything more than highly inconvenient 


Wye 


impediments to Heaven-directed conquest? 

It was obvious that colonies were needed 
in Brazil to lend weight to Portugal’s claim 
of sovereignty, but that country was too 
preoccupied with grandiose and unwieldy 
schemes of empire in India and the Far 
East to attend to the matter then. Brazil 
could wait the land wouldn’t run 
away! So for a matter of almost thirty 
years “The Island of the True Cross,” as its 
discoverer Cabral had originally baptized it, 
was left to the natives and a handful of 
whites. The latter led an idyllic if some- 
what precarious existence: idyllic from the 
standpoint of climate and natural abund- 
ance; precarious because the Indians had a 
well- developed taste for human flesh, color 
being no bar to palatability ! 

With Joao III on the throne and pressure 
in the East somewhat relieved, Portugal 
awoke to unpleasantness in the West. To 
be sure, Brazil was still there, but so also 
were the hated French. A fine state of 
airairse, ao. uit 

All at once things began to move swiftly, 
officially at least. The Land of the Holy 
Cross, which had become Brasil because of 
“that Red Wood there plentifully growing,” 
was divided into fifteen captaincies and 
given, in the generously arbitrary fashion 
with which monarchs of the day bestowed 
land not rightfully theirs, to fifteen of the 
king’s favorites. Along with the land the 
favored noblemen received the questionable 
privilege of “occupying, pacifying, and de- 
veloping their feudal holdings at their own 
cost’—probably the most economical scheme 
of colonization ever devised. Among the 
donatarios was one Martim Affonso de 
Sousa, to whom had fallen the captaincy 
of Rio de Janeiro, which included Angra 
dos Reis. Martim, with an eye to business, 
fitted out a little fleet of five ships, took 
aboard several hundred prospective colon- 
ists, and, late in 1530, set his course for 
Brazil... . After a slow journey along the 
Brazilian coast from Pernambuco, de 
Sousa entered the bay (or as he thought, 
the mouth) of Rio de Janeiro on Saturday, 
April 30, 1531, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. There were no white inhabitants there 
then, nor were there to be any, indeed, until 
a quarter of a century later. De Sousa and 
his band did not stay....A few days later 
the fleet sailed into Angra dos Reis. 

It so happened that Pero Lopes de Sousa, 
brother of Martim, was a diary-keeper and 
it is to him that we are indebted for an 
early description of the harbor. He speaks 
of the Island of Marambaia, “about five 
leagues in extent,’ and of Ilha Grande, 
which “lies in latitude 23°19’.” and ‘“caus- 
eth a goodly harbor for shipping, wherein 
are many sandie bayes and in the most of 
them is store of good water. .. .” “Bom- 
Abrigo” was the name given by the expedi- 
tion to the western part of the bay. It was 
indeed Good Shelter. Ilha Grande, a ‘‘wil- 
derness covered with trees and shrubs so 


thick as it hath no passage through, except 
a man make it by force,’ was inhabited 
“by Indians who were farmers and fisher- 
men.” The woods on the mainland were 
wild and verdant, the mountains high, the 
streams good, and there was a plenty of 
paw Brasil, “the valuable dyewood, dense, 
compact, reddish-brown in color.” Cer- 
tainly an ideal spot for a settlement. A few 
of the colonists thought so and decided to 
cast their lot with the handful of Portu- 
guese already dwelling there. But Martim 
Affonso was not satisfied. He was pursuing 
greener fields beyond. His subsequent jour- 
neyings as far as the Plata and the estab- 
lishment of Sao Vicente, the first official 
European settlement in Brazil, near what is 
now Santos, “at a place possessed of no 
great natural advantages” (so much for the 
greener fields!) do not concern us here. 
Whatever other difficulties the colonists 
may have encountered in maintaining ex- 
istence in this vast raw land, they never 
lacked excitement. The Indians saw to 
that. At first the natives were inclined to 
be friendly to the queer-colored newcomers 
(weren't their own babies white when they 
were born?) ; but naturally this friendliness 
wore a bit thin when the Caou-inm or Kaawy 
flowed too freely (“when they begin to 
drinke, it is a Labyrinth or a Hell to see 
and heare them”) or when the appetite for 
human flesh became too overpowering. But 
it must be set down, to the everlasting 
shame of the settlers, that even before 1550 
merely to be suspected of being Portuguese 
meant death, a not too pleasant death, inas- . 
much as the Indians were connoisseurs in 
the art of turning an enemy into the piéce 
de résistance of a feast. Between the first 
state of affairs and the second lies a long 
and thoroughly discreditable history of de- 
ceit, cruelty, enslavement—and worse. Hans 
Staden, who, in 1548, was captured by the 
Tupinamba not far from Angra dos Reis, 
gives a graphic account of the difficulty he 


The Tupinambas painted themselves black 

and decorated their bodies with red and 

white feathers. When they made war they’ 

attached large ornaments of plumes to their 

heads and hips. The savage at the left car- 

ries the club with which enemies were killed 
before a cannibalistic feast. 
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had in convincing his captors that he was 
not Portuguese but an ally of the French, 
who were, it seems, rather more skilful in 
promoting friendly relations with the 
aborigines : 


“Then a king approached me carrying the 
club with which they kill their captives, who 
spoke saying that having captured me from 
the Perot, that is to say the Portuguese, they 
would now take vengeance on me for the 
death of their friends... . Then I replied 
that I was no Portuguese but a kinsman and 
friend to the French and that my native land 
was called Allemania. They made answer 
that it was I who lied, for if I was truly the 
Frenchman’s friend, how came it that I was 
among the Portuguese, their enemies. The 
Portuguese had come to their country, desir- 
ing to trade with them, and when they had 
gone down in all friendship and entered the 
ships, the Portuguese had waited until suffi- 
cient numbers were on board, and had then 
seized and bound them, carrying them away 
to their enemies who had killed and eaten 
them. Others the Portuguese had slain with 
their guns, committing also many further acts 
of aggression. .. .” 


But Hans Staden’s beard.was red, which 
Portuguese beards were not, and this fact 
gave the Indians pause. They kept Hans 
captive for almost a year, but they did not 
eat him .. . and he lived to write a book. 

In the vicinity of Angra dos Reis lived 
the Tupinamba, who “have their dwellings 
close by the sea in front of the range of 
mountains. Their settlements extend also 
some sixty miles inland. . .. They have 
settlements as well for some twenty-eight 
miles along the sea shore and on all sides 
they are encompassed by their enemies. 
They prefer to set up their dwelling in 
places where they have wood, water, game 
and fish close at hand. When they have ex- 
hausted one place they move to another... . 
They set up their huts, which are about 
fourteen feet wide and quite one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, according to the 
number of those who.are to inhabit them. 
These huts are about two fathoms high 
and are round at the top and vaulted like 
a cellar. They roof them closely with 
the branches of palms to keep out the 
rain. Inside, the huts are all one: no one 
has a separate chamber to himself... .” 

On Ilha Grande lived the Wayanasses: 
“The Wayanasses keepe at Ila Grande, 
they are low, great bellied cowards, not 
carved, glory not to eat man’s flesh: the 
Women ugly, with bigge bodies, but are 
well faced, painted red with Urucu, 
which growes in a cod like a Beane: the 
crownes of both Sexes are shaven like 
Friers, the rest of their Haire long. .. .” 

The Tamoyos, who had “affinity with 
none except the Tupinambas, whom they 
resembled in most of their habits,” were 
“masters of the whole coast from the 
Cape of St. Thomas to Angados-Reys”— 

a fierce and warlike breed who could 
have been turned, nevertheless, into faith- 
ful friends by the Portuguese, but who 
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were, instead, “active and dreadful ene- 
mies.” They ate all prisoners, except such 
women as were reserved for concubines ; 
they spared a pregnant woman until the 
child was born and then proceeded to de- 
vour both mother and child; they were tire- 
less, vindictive, and cunning... . 

In those early years, with hostile Indians 
to the right and to the left, Portuguese life 
in Angra dos Reis was necessarily a nip 
and tuck affair. Even a trip into the for- 
est for game was a perilous undertaking and 
a fishing expedition to the fresh water riv- 
ers for the prized Bratti or white mullet 
could hardly be classed as a pleasure jaunt. 
No colonist desirous of remaining in one 
piece ventured far from the settlement alone 
or unarmed, 


However, these savages, in spite of some 
unpleasant habits, were neither dull-witted 
nor lacking in enterprise. They had per- 
fected a mode of life admirably suited to 
their needs; indeed the Portuguese were 
not above borrowing ideas from them now 
and again. Their low, vault-like houses 
shed both the tropical rains and the heat 
of the sun and discouraged flies and other 
such pests, as well. Five or so houses made 
a village, around which a well-built double 
stockade of split palm trees gave protection 
against man and beast. Between the huts 
was ‘“‘a space where they knock their pris- 
oners on the head... .” The Indians made 
fire by friction, smoked tobacco in clay 
pipes, or in gourds, slept in beds called 
hamacas, “made of cotton and stayned with 
divers colours and workes, tying them fast 
to a couple of trees.’ Their cannoas, “in 
which thirty men can go to war,’ were 
cleverly made from the bark of the Yga 
Ywera; their “armes for the warre’’ were 
swords of heavy black wood called macana 
and were “wrought with inlayd workes 
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In the forest or on the water the Tupinamba 

were never without their own bows and 

arrows. They were equally skilful in shoot- 
ing both animals and fish. 


very curiously but with blunt edges.” 

The men were skilful hunters with the 
bow and arrow—“the Arrowes to ones sight 
seeme a thing of mockerie, but are verie 
cruell Weapons and pierce quilted breaste- 
plates.” “They are not less dextrous in fish- 
ing,” wrote the author of Historia da Mis- 
sao dos Padres Capuchinhos, “and take as 
much pleasure in it as in the hunt... . 
They have nets called Pouyssa, hooks of 
thorns called Pinda for little fish and har- 
poons to take the sea cows and other large 
fish... .” They had an “exquisite” knowl- 
edge of poisons and they were, believe it 
or not, “remarkably gifted in delivering ex- 
temporaneous poetry !” 

The women, of course, did all the heavy 
work (“the men doe not so much as helpe 
with a finger’). They “labour the ground, 
they plant, they digge and delve, they bake, 
they brew, and dresse their meete, fetch 

(Continued on page 45) 


The early explorers of Brazil were fascinated by the strange animals they found there. These draw- 
ings of the ocelot, the capybara and the tapir are from the “Atlas Maior” of Frederiko de Wit. 
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BY A ROADSIDE IN RURAL FRANCE 


CHANGING 


PATTERNS 


IN FRENCH LIFE 


By GRIFFIN BARRY 


WOU travel through a patchwork of epochs 
as you cross any big European country. 
Take France. If you enjoy a sense of time- 
lessness there are still areas where it may 
be found. On the other hand, if you are 
eager to see symptoms of unrest and 
change you need not travel far. Usually, 
one might add, it will strike you that peace, 
if it has long endured, was bought at the 
price of violence—violence long ago, per- 
haps, but violence that went deep when it 
occurred. Calm followed a storm if the 
storm really changed anything. If not, the 
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gale came back, often with redoubled force. 

In France the epochs aren’t arranged in 
any proper order. Ii one region a move- 
ment had its way and produced the build- 
ings and the people that you see; in another, 
forty miles away, the hurricane leapt over. 
The preceding century is there. You zig- 
zag back and forth through time. 

In France, as in other European coun- 
tries, much survives from other centuries. 
The old guide posts stand, though they point 
to a way that only the aged and the unad- 
venturous travel now, or only ghosts. Choice 


in ways of living has never been very wide 
for most of these people; if a word or a 
bridge or a building or a custom ever had 
any real human use it has generally been 
preserved. If only the shell is left, if the 
shell has got in the way ot new life, there 
is hate, conscious and unconscious. There 
are various ways in which institutions and 
ruins may survive. There may be a good 
deal of beauty about a ruin; some religion, 
too. Sometimes the two emotions merge 
and dominate. Then you come into an at- 
mosphere of mellow conservatism. Some- 
times, however, enough people have been 
impelled to seize new brooms. And to 
sweep clean. That was a revolution. 

There are peaceful regions in France 
today, as there always have been. But the 
unrest vibrates and spreads; the area of 
quiet is shrinking. 

Not long ago I rode across France in 
an old Ford. A spinster and a young red- 
headed girl were with me—incorrigibly 
British the one, feckless and Irish the 
other. We saw many Frances, from the 
fifteenth century to the third decade of 
the twentieth. Sometimes we _ peered 
ahead a little into the future. 

There was, early on, Rambouillet. The 
place is a banal town an hour or two from 
Paris, distinguished by the country resi- 
dence of the President of the Republic. 
We ordered tea within view of the great 
park. A sumptuous café it was, with tables 
and chairs of bright wicker braced with 
chromium and brass, serried rows of them 
—empty. We crumbled our madeleimes 
and drank our tea alone. Before us dead 
leaves fluttered over a vacant square. A 
towering grill shut away a stretch of for- 
est as artfully kept as a woman’s coiffure. 
Hidden from the street, at the end of an 
arranged perspective, stood a chateau. Le 
palais. 

I got a fit of sweet melancholy before 

we left the place. It comes upon me 
whenever I find that they’ve done it again, 
these French—elegantly embalmed a dead 
principle or a dying one. The scene gave 
you, undeniably, a sense of timelessness. 
The beauty inoculated you. The divine 
right of kings that is dead, the right of 
the bourgeoisie to rule that it contested 
now—both were dramatized in an archi- 
tectural showpiece set in a dreamy park, 
in the urbane functionary with powers 
strictly limited who lives there. The indica- 
tions were all complete and the show was 
too beautiful to make you want to do any- 
thing hasty, 

One living creature appeared presently on 
the square—an angular beldame with an 
ostrich feather in her bonnet and _ soiled, 
trailing skirts. She offered us postcards. 
She was a professional antiquity, but she 
was alive. No other French person save the 
café waiter shared our récherche du temps 
perdu. 

The next bit of France I remember was 
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There is nothing in this peaceful view of Toulon to indicate that this Mediterranean city with its fine harbor is one of the most important 


not beautiful. But it did have a pulse. It 
was a townlet outside Nevers in the center 
of the country, half jerry-built about 1890 
and half medieval. Truckers from Paris 
stop there as they thunder southward down 
the white roads at night. We asked where 
the drivers put up, counting on sound food 
and good beds wherever that might be. A 


naval bases in France. 


youth took us to a small door and a huge 
sign. Behind the sign a biggish hotel sud- 
denly humped its back into the air, 

We opened the door upon a warm bit of 
life. Here were a few of the unambitious 
French majority. This was how they lived. 

A black-eyed man stood behind a zinc 
bar. White wine and red gurgled out of 


big bottles for his customers. We went in 
and ordered drink and food. We listened to 
the bar talk. It was genial, witty, obscene. 
Mainly the elaborate bargain which is 
French politics was discussed, with excur- 
sions into philosophy, pornography, rough 
poetry. When we dined, the dinner was 
good. In the anteroom two or three com- 
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IDLE 


The French bistro is much the same sort of a place in every port. 


there are always a few sailors 
picture some of the citizens of 
of bowling w 


HOURS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN 


on leave mingling with the civilian patrons. 


In Toulon, however, 


In the lower 


old Cannes are engaged in that most languid of all varieties 
hich is so popular in all parts of Provence. 


René Zuber from Black Star 


Brassai from Black Star 


mercial travelers (one a woman) wrote 
at tables. There was a discreet passing 
to and from an inner chamber. There 
wives, mothers and sweethearts mended 
linen. From this room the word “sou” 
frequently escaped. Both by the men and 
women all subjects were related, before 
they had long been passed about, to the 
central fact of money. This realism was 
soothing. It was ingrained and exact and 
unceasing. We ate well, slept well, paid 
well. 

Further on toward the industrial cities 
of the south we lost ourselves in still 
another France—the working peasantry. 
Peasant France overflows into the roads 


that cross the great plain tipping upward 
to Grenoble and the Alps. Here the tour- 


ist lanes are far away. We were a curi- 
osity. We hallooed, sometimes, to the 
comic cars as they went by—Fords in the 
sere and yellow mostly. They bulged 
with enormous peasant families. Or they 
were rickety trucks, the drivers buried 
under hay and beans. The French peas- 
ant packs the swift and narrow offering 
of the machine age as if it had the noble 
amplitude of the wains he used to know. 
All his cars drip with beasts or crops or 
humanity. His own personality seeps 
into the rattling mechanisms, all right, 
but still he distrusts them. His cars 
slither from side to side on the road; 
they emit incredible stenches and groans; 
they shy at his lack of skill as a horse 
would. Having looked our vehicle over, 
a driver would send a slow glance of 
comradeship toward us. We were 
pleased; our own battered Ford had a 
middle-aged spread. Like him, we knew 
that we looked funny; like him, we didn’t 
mind. 

Then, out of the suave, unreal France 
of yesteryear at Rambouillet, away from 
the middle class hotel and its ordered, 
money-minded life, forgetting the rich 
procession of peasantry learning to travel 
in the newfangled machines, we bumped 
into a sterner France. On the fifth morn- 
ing out, we drew up in Toulon, the 
great naval port. 

The town reminded me, somehow, of 
a hooded cobra—very smooth and still 
and glittering at first look. The hand- 
some bay shone under the sun, the 
crowds were orderly, there was an in- 
cessant unobtrusive passage of trim of- 
ficers and sailors between the steel fight- 
ing craft in the harbor and the wave- 
lapped quay where I sat at a café and 
wrote. A nice eyeful for a modernist 
painter—only that, at first. But slowly 
the parts of the scene acquired meaning. 
I got absorbed in the towering cranes 
moving quietly over the water on barges 
to minister to maladies in the viscera of 
the war dogs. Perhaps it was the super- 
human ease with which these monsters, 
as high as a battleship is long, did their 
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work that made me feel small and afraid. 
I began to scent danger, as in a coiled snake. 
Then the planes that soared and plunged 
seemed alarming, rising from a concealed 
base in the hills and settling there. The 
war vessels crept into the harbor or slid 
out of it like hungry animals. The steel 
beasts were all under control; if it was de- 
cided that they should strike, they would 
strike efficiently. The effect would be un- 
imaginable, 

It was a lethal atmosphere. I had time 
to wonder against whom would this battery 
of death be turned, as I hurried away. 
Against France’s neighbors or, conceivably 
one day, against turbulent Frenchmen? 

Two minutes from the quayside was a 
shopping center. I plunged in. Here was 
the France that pushes and screams, that 
will fracture a rib to save three sous pursu- 
ing a bargain, and preferably a neigh- 
bor’s rib, the France that dyes its hair 
and. puts vaseline on it, the France of 
the Gargantuan eater. So many of the 
latter give public performances in al- 
most any restaurant that presently, if 
you are not careful, you will think only 
of an enfeebled race with a clogged 
stomach calling itself France. Then sud- 
denly your glance wanders to one of 
the ill-paid shopgirls who, on a few 
frances, can teach American millionair- 
esses how to dress. You remember the 
artisan class from which she comes, with 
the subtlest fingers in Europe. And 
the quickest wits. You remember the 
social fabric they have built, which in 
the last century reknit itself three times 
after revolutions. The pattern is so well 
understood, so necessary to the life of 
those that have contributed to it, so 
ancient, so passionately renewed every 
generation, that if another profound 
rent comes before this century is much 
older—well, what will happen if the 
fabric is torn again? | 

I wandered on and sat down in a 
café. On the big Toulon square there 
are two. In the one where a sign tells 
you that no tips are accepted, I saw 
an incident. A well-dressed youth stalk- 
ed in from the opposite café where a 
very conspicuous sign announced that 
tips are accepted. I watched the young 
man come. He ordered coffee, paid 
without touching it and, from the 
change the waiter gave him, held out a 
tiny coin. Maliciously offered, malici- 
ously refused. The provocateur threw 
it at the waiter’s feet, uttered an odor- 
ous word, and vanished. 

The fascist-communist row, of course. 


During the last decade the French peasants 
have suffered seriously from the eco- 
nomic crisis. However, the majority of 
them remain conservative. They are in- 
dustrious and penurious, suspicious of 
change and stubbornly attached to the 
traditions of the small landholder. 
Nora Dumas from Black Star 
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POSE, PLEASE 


On sunny holidays the photographer does 
a good business on the promenade along 
the waterfront at Toulon. 


Staged. In a principal café. There are 
several comments to make, but one is 
hardly possible—that Frenchmen fail to 
understand one another. 

It is this mutual understanding that 
they are preparing in Toulon harbor to 
defend. All quarrels are family quarrels 
here. Even the class struggle. Let dic- 
tators and generals from outside take 
note. 

Soon we were glad to get away from 
the panorama of menace. We rode on 
a bus southeast from Toulon for two 
hours. We came to a village on a tongue 
of rock washed by the Mediterranean. I 

(Continued on page 49) 
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AN ITINERANT DENTIST SETS UP SHOP 


Seated beside his neatly arranged exhibit this itinerant dentist nonchalantly smokes a cigarette while his keen eye watches for a prospective customer 


among the people at a small village fair. 


THE DENTIST COMES TO THE CHINESE VILLAGE 


For many hundreds and even thousands 
of years, long before the yang kuei tze, or 
“foreign devils’, became interested in his 
country, the Chinese dentist has been pull- 
ing teeth and alleviating countless tooth- 
aches in the villages, at the fairs and under 
the shelter of the cities’ great grey walls. 
And since in all things China has been slow 
to change, so in this profession. Dentistry 
is carried on much the same as it was when 
the first Chinese peddler took it upon him- 
self to pull the loosened, decayed and ach- 
ing teeth of customers who came to him 
originally perhaps to purchase some trifle 
from his tiny stock of goods brought from 
far-off places. 

The present-day itinerant Chinese dentist 
who most nearly resembles his ancestor of 
yore is as poverty-stricken as the patients 
he treats. Winter and summer, across 
snow-covered mountains and burning desert 
plains, he wanders around the country, 
from village to village, from bazaar to 
bazaar, stopping anywhere he thinks his 
“expert” services may be required. All the 
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By DOROTHY DAVIS 
Photographs by A. H. Buchman, Shanghai 


equipment necessary to carry on his profes- 
sion he pushes before him in the character- 
istic wheelbarrow of all Chinese peddlers, 
whatever their trade. Its single wooden 
wheel has never known a spot of grease; 
nothing dims its plaintive musical note as 
the Chinese dentist resolutely pushes his 
wheelbarrow along rutted roads, deep in 
yellow dust or yellower mud, through by- 
ways worn deep by the passing feet of 
hundreds and thousands who have gone 
that way before. 

To reach a village on market day or at 
the time of a fair is always his goal, for 
then many peasants from the surrounding 
country will be drawn into the village to 
purchase necessities for the coming year or 
perhaps a gaudy bit of cloth or poor trinket 
for the babies at home to protect these mites 
from the many devils which all Chinese 
peasants know are waiting to do them harm, 
Others will be attracted to the fair by the 
prestige of a wandering group of Chinese 
actors, a fortune teller, or a herbalist whose 
miraculous cures have caused tremendous 


excitement throughout the countryside, And 
among all this throng of people, old and 
young, fathers, mothers and children, mill- 
ing around, arguing and gesticulating, there 
will be some whose aching teeth will give 
them an added pang as they pass the den- 
tist’s cart. 

The Chinese dentist is a salesman and 
he knows the value of advertising. His 
wheelbarrow has been transformed. A 
great umbrella rises from the center, an 
umbrella gaily festooned with strings of 
teeth, long since parted from their original 
owners. Under its shade and on the cart 
itself several trays of teeth further testify 
to his skill as an extractor and to the fact 
that he must have long been in “practice” 
to have accumulated such a stock. A crude 
picture or two, vividly illustrating the mys- 
teries of the human jaw for the uninitiated, 
completes his appeal to the public. Behind 
the cart in the shade of his umbrella the 
dentist sits on his stool, imperturbable, 
waiting for the patients he knows are sure 
to come. Before him is his inevitable bowl 


of tea, his pot of hot water; idly he pulls 
on his water pipe. 

At last a patient detaches himself from 
the passing throng. He greets the dentist, 
and normal courtesies are exchanged. 
When they have been dispensed with, the 
business of bargaining begins. This bar- 
gaining over price is the inevitable ritual 
of every transaction, large or small, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
China. An eager crowd collects around 
the pair, lending their voices ‘to the now 
vigorous argument. An excellent point 
made by the dentist is loudly applauded; 
the would-be patient counters with an- 
other point, provoking exclamations of de- 
light from the audience. This bargaining 
is at once a delicate bit of negotiation, re- 
quiring more finesse than that displayed 
by a diplomat, and a subtle, enjoyable 
game, in which “face” can be preserved 
and gained by a series of maneuvers, by 
many eloquent words and gestures. At 
length a price is agreed upon. The dentist 
is elated. His professional reputation has 
emerged unscathed from the furious on- 
slaughts of the would-be patient and the 
crowd. It has even gained, and the price 
is good. The patient has gained confidence 
in the dentist’s ability, and has he not suc- 
ceeded in getting the offending tooth re- 
moved for much less than his friend, Chu, 
who has boasted so often of his ability to 
buy for less than anyone else? The crowd 
grunts its satisfaction—the bargaining has 
been long and sufficiently exciting, the 
agreed price is just. 

Some members of the crowd detach 
themselves to search for other bargainers, 
or perhaps to use phrases learned from the 
recent battle of wits. The remainder stay 
to watch the operation and other curious 
passers-by join them. The audience presses 
around the patient who is now seated on 
the stool. The dentist takes a crude instru- 
ment roughly resembling the western for- 


-ceps, grips the loosened tooth and pulls. The 


patient writhes and screams in agony, but 
at last the recalcitrant tooth yields and 
blood gushes forth. The crowd murmurs 
its approval of the dentist’s ability and 
sympathy for the suffering of the patient. 
Healing herbs are applied to stop the bleed- 
ing, the agreed amount is paid and the pa- 
tient departs to be succeeded by another. 

Although plying his trade in the open air 
in the country market place, the dentist is 
a doctor of Chinese medicine and follows 
broad theories laid down thousands of years 
ago. His technique is based on the principle 
which governs all Chinese’ medicine, the 
“Yin-Yang”’ principle. The Chinese con- 
ceived everything in heaven or on earth to 
be composed of two forces, “Yin,” the fe- 
male, and “Yang,” |the masculine. It was 
thought in the field of medicine that all dis- 
eases were due to lack of proper balance 
between these two forces. This lack of 
proper balance between “Yin” and “Yang” 


“THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS DENTAL HALL” 


In addition to the other paraphernalia of their profession many Chinese dentists display 
gaudy drawings of the human jaw surrounded by inscriptions designed to inspire confidence 
in prospective patients. 


manifested itself, so they thought, as an 
unbalance of body heat. Every sick per- 
son, no matter what his ailment, was as- 
sumed to be suffering from chills or fever, 
whether it was possible to detect these con- 
ditions or not. Therefore, when the aching 
tooth of a patient is too firmly embedded 
to remove with a crude forceps, the dentist 
will sell the sufferer drugs compounded of 
various herbs, in order to restore the bal- 
ance between “Yin” and “Yang” and thus 
stop the toothache. 

Chinese medicine did not stop at pulling 
teeth and prescribing drugs to cure tooth- 
ache. It had to account for the phenomena 
of tooth decay. Noticing that “worms” 
could be seen developing in decaying food, 
they deduced from this fact that the 
“worms” caused the decay. Teeth decayed 
also, but no “worms” could be seen. What 
was more logical than for them to assume 
that such “worms” did exist, but that they 
were too tiny to be seen? This deduction 
was an ingenious one, and if it had been 
backed by actual experimentation might 
have led them to the discovery of bacteria. 
At least it did lead to the still universal cus- 
tom among the Chinese of rinsing the 
mouth of all food debris after eating. 

More often than not the dentist of the 
village market place is a clever fellow who 
has been practicing for many years and so 
knows at least some of the tricks of his 
trade. If he cannot pull his patient's tooth 
and if his remedies do not stop the tooth- 
ache, he will explain to the ignorant peasant 


- that a pestilential “worm” is causing all the 


trouble. For an additional fee he will offer 
to remove the offending animal. He may 
be a sleight-of-hand artist who cleverly in- 
troduces and removes an actual worm from 


ihe? 


his patient’s mouth, handing it to the aston- 
ished man. If the decay is sufficiently ad- 
vanced and the dentist possesses an instru- 
ment delicate enough, it may be possible for 
him to remove part of the nerve, and hand 
that to the patient as the “worm” which is 
slowly gnawing on the tooth. The dentist, 
if his knowledge is sufficient, may then cap 
the tooth with lime cement. 

Generally the dentist in the village mar- 
ket place confines himself to one particular 
branch of his profession, except in out-of- 
the-way places far in the interior of China. 
He will be a “tooth remover,” a “worm 
remover” or more recently a “tooth cleaner.” 
With the gradual penetration of ideas of 
Western inspiration and a few things of 
Western manufacture, the country dentist 
has begun to add, however slowly, to his 
knowledge and equipment. He may have 
one or two pairs of Western-style forceps 
of Chinese manufacture to replace the 
crude hand-made articles he and his for- 
bearers have used for a thousand years. He 
may have learned to rub the tooth with 

(Continued on page 44) 


SYMBOLS OF SUCCESS 


A tray of teeth is placed on display by the 
itinerant dentist to prove his skill as an 
extractor. A generous stock of this kind is 
sure proof of a long and successful practice. 


PORTRAITS 
FROM EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


Photographs by Hoyningen-Huene 


ONE of the foremost living photog- 
raphers, Hoyningen-Huene recently made 
a long African journey which took him 
from Egypt through Sudan, Kenya, the 
Belgian Congo, French Equatorial 
Africa and the Hoggar of Southern 
Algeria. During that voyage he used 
his camera to make a beautiful and en- 
during record of “the plastic and heroic 
side of an Africa which is slowly dis- 
appearing with the ever-increasing sup- 
ply of European and Japanese manu- 
factured goods.” It is easy to agree 
with his feeling that some day when 
the entire Black Continent is clothed 
and reduced to banality “these docu- 
ments may prove of interest, revealing 
a naturalness of form and movement 
never found in the world of organized 
artificiality.” 

From among the many photographs 
Hoyningen-Huene took, those _repro- 
duced here have been chosen. A much 
larger selection of his pictures of Afri- 
can life will be reproduced with the 
book in which he writes of his ex- 
periences—“African Mirage.” This 
handsome volume will be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons this fall. 

The dancing girl at the left on the 
opposite page is a native of one of the 
small villages in the Sudd district near 
the mouth of the Nile. The bejewelled 
young Moslem girl at the bottom right 
lives in Kana, a city in British Nigeria 
of three hundred thousand inhabitants 
built entirely of red clay. The girl 
above, likewise laden with amulets and 
jewelry, is a daughter of a wealthy 
family in the village of Agadez in the 
French Sudan. All of these women live 
in regions where European influences 
are almost negligible. 


SUDANESE COIFFURE 


This Sudanese woman of Fort Lamy in 
French Equatorial Africa wears a_ highly 
complicated coiffure. Sudanese women 
plait, twist, pluck and shave their hair in a 
surprising number of different fashions. 
Huge rings and hair ornaments of silver, 
bracelets, earrings, necklaces and amulets 
wrapped in leather enhance their striking 
appearance. Far less pretentious in her 
adornments is the other native girl of French 
Equatorial Africa at the left. She is typical 
of the young people seen in many villages 
where health and happiness belong largely 
to youth. Longevity is infrequent in this 
region. Women age rapidly and soon be- 
come ungainly and deformed after maturity. 


FOREST ARCHERS 


Timid and ugly little creatures, the 
Pygmies have lived for centuries con- 
cealed in the virgin forests in which 
they took refuge from stronger races 
of invading Negroes. By some anthro- 
pologists the Pygmies are believed to 
be the earliest inhabitants of Equa- 
torial Africa. In hunting they still 
use that most primitive of weapons, 
the bow and arrow. In the picture be- 
low a group of women are seated in 
the market place at Fort Lamy. Their 
pots and pans contain such foods as 
salt, spices, goat cheese, milk, pepper, 
dried fish and meat. Each of the 
women has her hair done in a dif- 
ferent manner. 


BUTTERFLIES 


ON MIGRATION 


FROM CANADA 


TO THE GULF 


By JENNIE E. HARRIS 


THE telephone wire has become dark 
with the forms of soft little bodies. They 
sit in a row—sparrows—chat a little with 
each other, and wait for later darkness. 
It is warm where they rest in the soft 
sunlight. But high in the north, already 
darkness and cold lie down upon the 
earth. Ducks divide into their four an- 
cestral flyways. Chimney swifts rush 
from Florida to the rainy forests of Bra- 
zil. Yellowthroats bred in Nova Scotia 
sail serenely over the heads of their 
marsh-loving cousins and make for the 
warmth of the West Indies. Humming- 
birds, ruby-throated, dart easily, flaming- 
ly, across the Gulf of Mexico without 
rest, and perhaps without regret for nests 
of spiderweb and lichen. 

Joining this migration are throngs of 
bright-winged butterflies sailing in clouds, 
on ahead of the waterfowl, on ahead of 
the other kinds... . 

Water mirrored such a cloud as wavy 
edged. ‘Dust,’ explained a vacationist 
looking up. “Grasshoppers,” said another. 
“An ice cloud,’ commented a third, “‘one 
of those thin cirrus clouds, tinted with 
sunlight, coming down close enough for 
us to see.” 

“Tt’s coming down, all right. 
out, it’s alighting!”’ 

With a rushing sound, the fire-tinged 
cloud swooped toward the group; swerved, 
took possession of a single oak tree. At 
once, the tree’s greenness turned to bur- 
nished trembling autumn. The oak, a mo- 
ment ago lost in dreamy stillness of mid- 
afternoon, suddenly sang with butterflies. 
Every branch bloomed with wings, with 
restless color, tawny red, brown, deep 
brown. Butterflies fluttered over each leaf, 
climbed on each other’s backs, hung down 
in festoons, clinging one to another—their 
wings stirring a little or tilted still. Then 
they hushed, resting, wings up. 


Look 


MONARCH BUTTERFLIES RESTING ON THEIR FLIGHT TO THE SOUTH 


Odd how a tree so tremulous with visit- 
ing life could, at a moment, become so still. 
Odd how, a little later, at a signal, all wings 
should lift at once. The air became violent 
with wings. Nothing was left to the oak 
but its greenness again, and an answering 
quiver all along its leaves. And the tawny 
cloud formed thickly, sailed beneath blue 
sky. 

“Migrating. Would you believe it? Those 
butterflies, light as a breath, off for a great 
distance—somewhere !” 

The chrysalides that gave them this re- 
birth had been jade-green pendants, clinging 


by a spun loop to wall or weed. One such 
pendant hung to a mossy grey stone. It 
seemed a Chinese necklace-drop lost and 
fastened there. Gold dots studded its 
swollenmost part. When dusk fell, these 
made a sort of illumination. 

By morning the green had darkened, was 
absorbing its gold, showed vague red and 
brown markings inside. Another morning, 
it was dull black over veins and streaks of 
color. Then it was not black but sheer 
white as isinglass; and a butterfly not yet a 
butterfly because of its short wings hung to 
a milkweed’s hairs. 
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A monarch butterfly. Its wing shook full 
and dried. It sported over grass, teased a 
vast yellow kitten, flew close, darted away, 
just eluding those quick soft paws; halted 
on the broad surface of a catalpa leaf, 
waved its antennae, hearing—‘Up and go!” 
Ghostlike at first, that far faint call. Com- 
ing from—where? From gleaming marshes 
hundreds of miles away? From the hot blue 
sky empty of all but its blueness? Or from 
a sky not so empty, but holding butterflies 
already high and rushing over, so that the 
call came from them, from the sound and 
scent of their going over? 

The bit of isinglass left attached to the 
stone wall would flake at the first tug of 
wind; but the butterfly itself had strength. 
Its wings and body were steel springs wait- 
ing to be sprung, “Up, go—” and swift, so 
swift as to be beyond sight almost before 
the eyes could take direction, the monarch 
soared, was gone. It took off at a favorable 
hour, before storms could begin; joined 
other butterflies fresh from chrysalides. 
The bright host lengthened, broadened. 

These butterflies were forced to beat their 
wings at a rapid pace to keep suspended, 
to propel themselves. There were head 
winds to fight against; winds blowing too 
violently from behind, making them lose 
balance and direction. Yet in the main 


those stalwart tiny bodies plunged on, Down 
to rest by night to avoid bitter storms, to 
clothe another tree in russet. Up again and 
on. One clear soundless directing call — 
and those flakable wings do the rest. 

They streamed alongside geese. They 
came upon processions of swifts and swal- 
lows. Far to the monarchs’ left, floated 
arrows, V’s, dark clear traceries against 
sky. To the right, and pointing down be- 
hind them, poured other dark or pale forma- 
tions, specks that in the distance seemed 
small as the butterflies. The thoroughfare 
became more crowded, more and more 
ducks, geese, birds closed in, and vague 
honk-honks floated over. 

These monarchs were on one of the vast 
migratory flyways for birds and waterfowl. 
The monarchs had started streaming in 
from around Lake Ontario. Infinitely far- 
ther still, up near the mouth of the Mac- 
Kenzie River, the night hawk had begun 
his journey, flying only with other night 
hawks, and the blackpoll warbler had begun 
his. Now mallards, pintails, black ducks, 
Canada geese and others kept flying into 
the great thoroughfare. And __black- 
birds, thrushes, warblers, sparrows, more 
than would gather together anywhere else 
in the world. Some had begun their jour- 
ney in that Alaska arm of the route. These 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A BUTTERFLY 


If the monarch butterfly below, clinging to his outgrown shell, has emerged in the fall, the 


chances are that he will migrate shortly after birth to warmer lands. 


If, however, he leaves 


his chrysalis the first of July, his short life will be spent in the land of his birth. From the 

moment he sheds his skin and clings as a larva to the underside of a milkweed leaf until he 

emerges in all his perfection as a monarch butterfly is only a matter of a month or so. Other 
butterflies may hibernate all winter and live out their adult lives in three weeks. 


L. W. Brownell 


L. W. Brownell 


One of the most striking examples of mimi- 
cry in nature is that of the viceroy butterfly 
shown above. It is almost identical with the 
monarch shown below in coloring, but the 
viceroy is smaller and has slightly different 
markings. Whether mimicry is accidental 
or fulfills a definite purpose is still a moot 
question among scientists. 


would travel on down to Patagonia. But 
the butterflies had neither started so far 
north nor would travel so far south. They 
could sense a concentration of forces, as 
more and more of the feathered and billed 
companies joined the ranks. | 

That mighty flyway had pulled migrants 
to its length twice a year for who knows 
how many years? The butterflies—it had 
pulled those, too,—monarchs and _ other 
gaudy flyers for as long or even a longer 
stretch of time. 

The monarchs made a broad veil waving 
before the birds, flying like the birds below 
cloud level. It was rather strange that the 
fowls and birds did not bother them. The 
monarch brightness assured safety ; birds do 
not like monarch flavor. 

As the butterflies flew, dragonflies and 
wasps joined the outer ranks. The dragon- 
flies flew in squadrons, a few carrying eggs 
—bright-shawled market women not on the 
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way to market. Mighty winged, iridescently 
colored, often the dragonflies had darted 
after flies. Now their flight was straight, 
unceasing, purposed toward the south. 

Ahead glinted the strong curve of the 
Gulf. Most of the monarchs stayed in 
Louisiana; or darted off for Texas or 
Florida; or swarmed over islands just off 
Louisiana and Texas. A few made off for 
Bermuda. 

When spring returns the butterflies are 
again seized with a restless fever. They 
must find milkweed. When they flew south- 
ward milkweed had lost its bright appeal. 
Now it began to make itself ready in fields, 
along waysides, in pastures, woods. The 
monarchs flew toward the milkweed places. 

The monarch stopped to place eggs along 
the way. They fastened eggs on the under- 
sides of milkweed leaves, delicate eggs, 
sugar-loaf lovely, pale green or almost 
white. They followed the milkweed trails 
north, enough to make possible monarch 
butterflies in showy colors across the United 
States. About two months for that slow 
spring journey, milkweed taking about that 
long to prepare itself between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Canada. 

No waiting for a hatching. Mothers 
were already far removed, when little tilt- 
ing caterpillars, banded black and gold, 
waved their heads about and ate milkweed 
tissues. The mothers were still farther away 
when the caterpillars, full size, stripped 
off their skins a final time, hung themselves 
by a loop to stone wall or weed and be- 
came smooth jade pendants. Then these 
new butterflies would join the older flyers. 

Vaster numbers of butterflies are said 
to migrate yearly than all animal and hu- 
man travelers combined. Sulphur butter- 
flies migrate, as well as monarchs. High 
over Mt. Hood in Washington, Vanessa 
butterflies are seen dancing in snow and out 
again; no greenery anywhere about, noth- 
ing but driven and piled-up snow; more 
snow falling daily—and Vanessas still flash- 
ing their bright wings. 

Hawk moths of South America make an- 
nual migrations, gold green bars on black 
wings, startling when seen in droves. Far 
out at sea are Other cloud hosts. Darwin 
wrote of a butterfly shower ten miles off 
the South American coast, extending as far 
as eye could reach; even by aid of his tele- 
scope it was not possible to see a space free 
of butterflies. Sir J. Emerson Tennent told 
of a mighty host of white and yellow butter- 
flies in Ceylon, “apparently miles in breadth 
and of such prodigious extension as to oc- 
cupy hours, even days, uninterruptedly in 
their passage.” 

Butterflies are not afraid of high alti- 
tudes ; they are found over the Alps at 9,000 
feet ; over the Andes at 18,000 feet. 

Ducks in North America have four main 
trunklines of travel: Atlantic, Pacific, Mis- 
sissippi and Central. The monarchs are be- 
lieved in the main to travel the migratory 


LAST CALL TO DINNER 
The blue-winged warbler, the robin 


and brown thrasher are apparently de- 
voted parents, feeding their young 
conscientiously until they are old 
enough to fend for themselves. But 
if the call to migrate happens to come 
while the little ones are still in the 
nursery, the erstwhile doting parents 
pick up and go, no human conscience 
to berate them for deserting their 
luckless children. 


routes of birds and waterfowl. Bumblebees 
and moths fly with them. Dragonflies, as 
many as 350,000 in a few hours, have been 
seen flying the same monarch routes, bright 
battalions fading into misty distances of 
dunes. (Europe has reported dragonflies- 
swarms since 1400.) 

Monarchs are likely to come upon balloon 
spiders, baby migrants sailing by balloo« 
of their own spinning. They meet aphids 


L. W. Brownell 


that on earth eat apple leaves. They come 
upon pink bollworm moths—how have those 
fragile beings climbed three thousand feet? 
They encountered, the chances are, green 
flies hatched from urn-shaped clay tene- 
ments of wasps; meet gaudy flower-flies. 

A government plane, flying over Louisi- 
ana at all altitudes between 50 and 14,000 
feet, in a square mile of air, under varying 

(Continued on page 44) 


Karger from Pix 


Negroes form a large proportion of Trinidad’s cosmopolitan population consisting of British, French and Spanish, of Chinese, Hindus and many mixed bloods, 


THE GOLD THAT GREW IN 


Tuis story belongs to an age that seems 
to have dropped below the horizon of the 
past. 

Even now I can see Teelucksingh, tall and 
wiry and copper-complexioned, his cheeks 
sunken in from tough and timeless labor in 
the fields, his hair veined with grey strands. 
Years before, his parents, indentured to a 
cocoa plantation, had arrived in Trinidad 
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By ALFRED H. MENDES 


from India. Teelucksingh was born in the 
island and had all his life lived on cocoa 
plantations with men of his own race and 
so could speak English only in the fashion 
of his people. 

“Hunh, sahib,” he said to me that sun- 
filled morning as I stood with him by the 
shanty in which he lived with his wife and 
eight children. “Me got-am ten carry 


TRINIDAD 


land.” He made a sweeping gesture with 
his arms to indicate the twenty-odd acres 
of land surrounding his home. “Time come, 
time pass an’ Gahd sabby how much plenty 
work me put-am estate-side. Price so-so. 
Family live. Sumintra ... good wife, Sum- 
intra, Sahib . . . Sumintra work like hell, 
make talcari, make rice, make roti, all fam- 
bly eat-am good. Get-am enough copper to 


way to Manzanilla. 
there. His shop crouched on a curve of the 


Eknor Mayer from F. P. G. 
Many of the workers on the cocoa planta- 
tions were originally brought from India 
and were indentured. This Hindu priest is 
reading his prayers. One-third of the popu- 
lation of Trinidad is East Indian in origin. 


buy capra, to buy dress store-side, to keep 
rain from coming through roof. Dat time 
cacao same like silver. Today, sahib, cacao 


‘same like gold. Hunh, sahib, cacao gold 
bean.” 


That was in 1929. 
I can remember, too, Chin Lee, the 


undersized Chinaman who ran a provision 


shop just outside Sangre Grande on the 
Perhaps he is still 


road that wound through one of the richest 


cocoa districts of the island and Chin Lee 
plied a lucrative trade with the estate labor- 


ers around. Also, he bought cocoa in small 


lots from the small holders—one, two and 
three bags at a time—and spread them out 


on the tray he had built at the back of the 


shop to “doctor” the beans for the Port of 
Spain market. 
his purchases to town, sometimes ten, some- 
times fifteen bags; and because Chin Lee 
was cautious and shrewd, always his profits 
were good. 


Once a month he trucked 


He was standing idly at one of his shop 


doors the morning I dropped in on him. 
IT knew him well, as well as it is possible 
for the West to know the East. 
had dropped in on him to make some last 


Often I 


small purchases of a can of this, a pound 


of that and ten cents’ worth of the other on 


my way to my father’s cocoa plantation 


which I visited once a fortnight to pay the 
laborers. 
would talk: of the weather, of trade, of 
crops, of prices. 


At stich times Chin Lee and I 


“How’s things?” I said to him. 
Rubbing the palms of his pale diminutive 
hands together, his yellow face wrinkling 
into a smile, he said: “Cocoa plice flyin’ up 
to te sky, Mr. Mentes. Evelyboty makin’ 
money. Cocoa bean gold bean.” 

That, too, was in 1929. 


THE WATERFRONT AT PORT OF SPAIN 


# 


Gendreau 


Port of Spain is important as a distributing center for exports and imports from Great Britain 


and the United States to Venezuela and the West Indies. 


Because of its shallow roadstead 


ships have had to anchor at least two miles out, but the harbor is now being dredged. 


Do I have to tell you that I remember 
my father during those boom years? He 
had made his money slowly but surely. He 
had made his money step by step, adjusting 
his personal expenditure carefully and con- 
servatively to the yearly fluctuations of his 
income, in the vain hope that no force out- 
side of his control would come along and 
dash him against the rocks of bankruptcy. 
He, too, in 1929 had said: “Cocoa beans 
are gold beans.” 

And they were. Make no mistake about 
that. The rise from the normal eight dol- 


Grapefruit, bananas and oranges grow 
profusely on the estates but except for 
grapefruit, they are more important as a 
morning lunch than as an item for export. 
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Elinor Mayer from F. P. G 


European 


COCOA BEANS IN THE POD 


The cocoa pods are slashed open by “breakers,” who scoop out the beans with their hands 
and throw them into baskets to be taken to the drying sheds. One pod weighs about a pound 
and contains four ounces of pulp-covered seeds which yield about an ounce and a half of 


the dry, cured beans of commerce. 


In spite of an average of six thousand blossoms on a 


tree, only twenty mature into pods, so a cacao tree rarely yields more than three pounds of 
cocoa a year and usually about two. 


lars per fanega (110 lbs.) to sixteen and 
seventeen dollars had miraculously brought 
to the proprietors visions of living in man- 
sions around the savannah, of running two 
cars with liveried chauffeurs, of sending 
their children to school in England, of vaca- 
tioning abroad for three months every year, 
of pushing ahead in the social scale to hob- 
nob with the small official set popularly re- 
ferred to as “the government house clique.” 
For let me say at once that cocoa is to the 
island what wheat is to larger tracts of the 
earth’s dry surface. When the price of the 
bean is up, the purchasing power of the 
people is high; when down, the island is 
like a sick man coughing up the life from 
his lungs. 

Which is all by way of telling you that 
I am a native of the island and that I have 
lived long enough on it to know whereof I 
speak, particularly of the running of a 
cocoa estate. 

Leaving Chin Lee smiling and still rub- 
bing the palms of his hands together, as 
well he might, I jumped into my new Ford 
and resumed my way. The bright October 
morning sun was pouring down streams of 
light into the dusty road and the thick press 
of cocoa foliage spread out far and wide 
on-either side. The crop was coming in 
and the purpose of my visit was not only 
to pay wages but to inspect the progress of 
the gathering of the geese that would lay 
the golden eggs. 

If you’ve never had a panoramic view of 
a cocoa plantation, you’ve missed a sight 
worth traveling to the antipodes to see. Sta. 
Carlotta estate’s great-house, a large un- 
painted building of the tropical bungalow 
type, stands atop of a hill. From its front 
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porch I looked down on the 130 acres of 
the plantation. Tall immortelle trees, scintil- 
lating to the touch of the sun, reared them- 
selves up like guardians of the humbler 
trees huddling beneath to present a green- 
sward to the sky. Or, to change the simile, 
green sea, capped with yellow waves of 1m- 
mortelle bloom, faced blue sky freckled with 
white wisps of cloud. And washing it all, 
sunlight. And silence, save for the sibilant 
whistle of the wind that blew from the sea 
four miles away. 

“How’s the crop coming along?” I said 
to Renwick, the colored overseer, as he stood 
waiting for me to change into appropriate 
clothes for the foot tour of inspection. 

“Fine, borss,’ he said, his brown face 
beaded with perspiration. “You going see 
for yourself.” 

Within ten minutes we were stumbling 
down the hill into the green and odoriferous 
shade of the plantation. After the heat of 
the sun’s rays, it was cool. Walking along 
one of the innumerable paths that crisscross 
the estate, I looked at the squat and round- 
bellied trees burdened with green and brown 
and red pods. The crop will be fine, I re- 
flected; and with prices as they are, the 
estate should yield a profit of over fifteen 
thousand dollars for the year. I felt good 
as I sprang across drain after drain. The 
leaf-carpeted ground was soft and silent 
to the step. 

“We're in John-John field, borss,” said 
Renwick. “Remember that tree?” 

Sure I remembered it. Who wouldn’t? 
Year after year it had proved to be one of 
the heaviest bearing trees, and here again 
it had performed the miracle of producing 
a drooping weight of fruit. We both stood 


and gazed up at it for a long time, our 
spirits uplifted by its strength and amazing 
fertility. 

Soon we came upon the first signs of hu- 
man activity in this green expanse of 
silence: a group of “pickers.” With long 
poles, to the ends of which were attached 
crescent-shaped knives, they sent the ripe 
pods tumbling to earth with deft stabbing 
cuts. They wore but merinos and old soiled 
pants; and as they went from tree to tree, 
they teased and taunted each other like 
black birds over a dung heap. In spite of 
their sixty cents a day, they seemed to be 
happy enough. Now and again their raucous 
laughter echoed through the tree-lanes and 
“plop, plop, plop” came the sound of the 
dropping pods. 

“Boodhoo!” shouted Renwick. 

A short sturdyEast Indian, with leggings 
and enormous hat on head, sauntered up. 
Exposing the white gleam of perfect teeth. 
he saluted. 

“This man had a bad shot of malaria last 
week,”’ Renwick said to me. And to Bood- 
hoo: “How you feeling today?” 

“T feeling good,” said Boodhoo. 

“How the picking going?’ 

“T never seen so much cacao in all me 
life,’ said Boodhoo—and strode off to his 
interrupted task. 

“Plop, plop, plop,” was the last I heard 
of that sweating gang of Negroes and East 
Indians, 

We were still descending and as we got 
nearer the bed of the valley, into which the 
slanting rays of the sun could not dip, the 
green shade grew greener, the musky odor. 
of earth and decaying leaves muskier. In 
spité of my having explored the plantation 
frequently, by this time I had lost all sense 
of direction. Remember the green aisles 
shutting us away from the sight of the sun; 
remember the rectangular ravel of intersect- 
ing lanes and drains; remember the same- 
ness of squat tree after squat tree, over- 
lorded at intervals of fifty feet or so by the 
sameness of lofty immortelles whose tops 
were lost to us above the roof of our im- 
mediate world; remember all this and you 
will understand my bewilderment. Not so 
Renwick. He knew every hidden recess of 
the hundred and thirty overgrown acres and 
could find his way about them through the 
impenetrable darkness of night with the 
sure instinct of an animal. That I know 
because I had been out with him on rare 
occasions to hunt agouti and lappe long 
after the sun had gone down. I asked him 
once: 

“How on earth do you manage it?” 

“By smell,” said he—and laughed to cele- 
brate his victory over me in these unfamil- 
iar surroundings. 

We passed a babbling stream and saw, 
at the base of an old immortelle, a dozen 
or so East Indian women squatting on their 
hams around a preposterous pile of cocoa 
pods. 


a: i 
Lionel Green 


Cacao trees can be prefitably cultivated only 
in an area twenty miles north or south 
of the equator. 


“Salaam, sahib. Salaam, sahib.”’ 

“Salaam,” said I. 

They were the “breakers.” With their 
veils wrapped around their heads and their 
voluminous skirts mantling their legs, they 
went about their business of slashing open 
the pods with the precision that comes only 
after long practice. To watch them was 
fascinating, almost as fascinating as it is 
to watch the fingers of a Schnabel pirouet- 
ting over the keys of a piano. And as they 
worked, they gossiped in» their native 
tongue. A pod open, with dexterous scoops 
of their hands they scraped out the slimy 
beans and threw them into a nearby basket. 

“Remember Rampatia, borss?’”’ said Ren- 
wick. “Look her sitting there, next to 
Mulemeah.” 

I knew Rampatia well. She was born on 
the estate and had grown up on it. At fif- 
teen she was the loveliest girl for miles 
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Gendrea 


A “SWEATING HOUSE” IN TRINIDAD 


For anywhere from two to fourteen days, depending upon the variety, the cocoa beans are 


« 


allowed to ferment in vast 
feet of rollicking black men. 


“sweating boxes” where they are stirred every day by the naked 
The pulp drains away and the beans are transferred to the 


drying trays where women take over the work and “dance the cocoa” to give the beans an even 


polish and color. 


around. The older women, wagging their 
heads solemnly, said she was wild and free 
with her favors and would come to no good 
end. Boodhoo, with a dozen other young 
blades of the district, fluttered around her 
for months. As we say in our genteel so- 
ciety, Boodhoo’s “intentions were honor- 
able.”” He loved Rampatia. He was a serious 
and sober fellow. At last she succumbed 
to his flattering refusal to take no for an- 
swer and married him. 

Now as I stared at her I could scarcely 


In some countries the beans are artificially dried. 


recognize her. Across both cheeks were 
nasty gashes that had but recently healed. 

“Good God,” I said to Renwick, “who the 
devil did that?” 

“Sh,” he warned, “I hushed it up. I 
didn’t want no scandal on Sta. Carlotta with 
the police.” 

“But who. . 

“Boodhoo, of course. It was bound to 
come to that with her playing with fire 
every chance she got. One night he caught 

(Continued on page 47) 
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DOCK MARKET 


Twice a week a small steamer departs from Port of Spain for towns along the coast of 
Trinidad, carrying with it a motley assortment of native vendors and their wares. The 
portable bar is a special convenience, drinks being mixed while you wait. 


Gendreau 


IRELAND’S WINDOW ON AMERICA 


ABOUT three hundred years ago Oliver 
Cromwell gave the native Irish the choice 
between Hell and Connaught, which indi- 
cates that he held no great opinion of the 
western Irish province. And out of all Con- 
naught that part which is known as Con- 
nemara in the west of County Galway is 
probably the least inviting from the stand- 
point of making a living. Here is no rich 
pasture land, here is no soil for crop grow- 
ing; instead there are bogs which run into 
barren hills, and the patches of land which 
surround the tiny whitewashed cabins are 
interrupted by rocks. 

There was a time when Connemara might 
look to the city of Galway for sustenance, 
for in the Middle Ages Galway was a thriv- 
ing industrial port, the quays were stocked 
with the wine casks of Spain, and in many 
respects it was the true capital of Ireland. 
Galway is not, properly speaking, Conne- 
mara but it is the gateway to Connemara 
and a most remarkable gateway, being un- 
like any other part of Ireland. Traffic with 
Spain and intermarriage with the Spanish 
has left its mark on the people, who are 
usually tall, sallow-skinned, with flashing 
dark eyes, and gifted with courtesy and 
grace. The old Spanish houses are mostly 
gone or in ruins, but one of the few that 
remain has a grim story. 

For it was in Galway that the terms lynch- 
ing and lynch law originated. In 1493, one 
John Lynch Fitzstephen was mayor of Gal- 
way and entertained the son of a rich Span- 
ish merchant whom he had visited in Spain. 
Unfortunately the visitor aroused the jeal- 
ousy of the son of the house over a Galway 
girl and young Fitzstephen promptly slew 
his prospective rival. The mayor himself 
arrested his son and condemned him to 
death, but no one could be found to execute 
the sentence. Lynch Fitzstephen therefore 
hanged his own son in full sight of a large 
crowd from the window of his house. This 
was the first “lynch law’—a phrase whose 
meaning is strangely perverted today. 

But there are more than old houses and 
old stories in Galway. If you go down to 
the bay and watch the fishing hookers with 
their black sails come sailing home on a 
pale blue haunting Irish evening or against 
a flaming sunset, then yours is one of those 
memories that never leave the heart. The 
famous Claddagh, the Irish-speaking dis- 
trict of whitewashed cottages, has now been 
nearly reconditioned into ugly concrete 
though doubtless more sanitary buildings. 
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By NORAH HOULT 


Nevertheless they are an eyesore, and it is 
best to turn hastily away and view instead 
the waters, the mountains against the pale 
sky, or the tall black-shawled women, legacy 
of the Armada, though they may pray or 
curse in Gaelic. And another sight is to 
stand on Galway Bridge when the salmon 
come up from the salt water. Stephen 
Gwynn has reported that one man killed a 
ton of salmon in three months’ fishing. 

It is to Galway, too, that the Aran Island- 
ers come to sell their beasts and buy their 
provender, or to visit the horse fair. They 
may come by the regular boat service or 
they may come in their curraghs, canoes 
made of skin stretched over a wooden 
frame which, I am told, are exactly the 
same as the coracles used by the ancient 
Britons at the time of Caesar. Tall, digni- 
fied and romantic appearing, they do not 
mix much with the folk on the mainland but 
keep in their own circles as they watch the 
scene, and it is rare to hear anything but 
Irish fall from their lips. 

But though to some of us Galway re- 
mains the most beautiful town in the world, 
it is also a city of heartbreak for the many 
natives of Connemara who sail from here 
to the New World. Some years ago the 
poet of Connemara, Patrick Kelly, wrote, 
“Connemara is a strange country, a coun- 
try of contradictions. Its nominal capital is 
Clifden, but its real capital is Boston in the 
United States of America.” And again, 
“The young have their eyes fixed upon 
America and the old upon heaven.” There 
are two kinds of “wake” celebrations held 
in Connemara, one wake for the dead, and 
another, the American wake, for those who 
intend to try and make their fortunes in 
the States. There is dancing and drinking, 
and there are also tears. When Connemara 
had its train service, the departure of the 
train from Clifden was a sad occasion 
when friends and relatives said farewell. 
“We'll meet in heaven, at least, God help 
us, we'll meet again in heaven.” 

Now there are no trains in Connemara, 
only a bus service, and it was my fortune 
to travel last summer from Clifden in the 
bus that was taking a group of Irish re- 
turning to America. They were seen off by 
a little girl and a tall man, who with one 
hand on the side of the bus let the tears 
run silently down his face. Inside the bus 
there were more tears: I should have been 
in tears myself, but for the fact that when 
the journey had well started, those who had 


lately wept were now singing cheerful 
choruses ! 

But Connemara is, as I have said, a very 
poor place, and it is the money envelopes 
from the son or daughter or brother in 
America that often mean the difference be- 
tween starvation and merely poverty. So it 
is that in these tiny cabins you meet those 
who know the streets of New York or Bos- 
ton far-better than they do those of Dublin, 
which only a few have visited. During the 
depression many Irish boys and girls came 
back to Connemara bringing with them 
gramophone records, smart clothes, tales of 
ice boxes, heat that could be turned on and 
off, and other wonders. Few have been’ 
able to return, and now to mention New 
York fills them with nostalgia! No place in 
the world, it may truly be said, depends 
more on American prosperity than the west- 
ern seaboard of Ireland. 

But if Clifden is only the nominal capital 
of Connemara, and even though it may seem 
but a grey village with two streets lying in 
the shadow of the Twelve Pins, those 
mountains which dominate Connemara, yet 
it has its own character. It is best to see it, 
as I did, on a market day when the moun- — 


A veteran citizen of the town of Carna in 
Connemara, old Milus wears the broad, flat- 
topped felt hat characteristic of the region. 


Reilly from Monkemeyer 


Whitewashed cottages with thatched roofs provide crude shelter for the farmers and fishermen of Connemara. 


A FARMYARD IN CONNEMARA 


De Cou from Ewing Gallowa 


In this part of Ireland the land is poor 


and rocky, providing a meager living at best. Plows cannot be used on the rocky soil; the earth must be turned laboriously with spades and manured 
with seaweed hauled from the rugged seacoast on the backs of donkeys. 


tain people come riding on their donkeys 
down from the hills and buy cheap reach- 
me-downs for their men folk from the open 
stalls. Never in my life have I heard more 
fire and stranger oaths than proceed from 
the stallholders in their efforts to dispose 
of every rag they have brought into Clifden 
from the greater world outside. Demos- 
thenes himself might pause to admire the 
vigor of their eloquence. And there are, I 
think, no grander old men, and certainly no 
more garrulous and wrinkled old women 
talking, resting and sunning themselves than 
in Clifden in the County of Galway—faces 
that are sometimes after the manner of a 
Hogarth, and sometimes in the image of 
all the patient virtues. 


It was when I was staying in Clifden 
that I first learned the advisability of go- 
ing barefoot once I left the roads. For 
land that looks green and inviting unex- 
pectedly turns out to be bog. No wonder 
when the fold around come into Mass on a 
Sunday they carry their shoes and stockings 
and only put them on when they are just 
outside the town. 

A short motor car journey from Clifden 
lies one of the most famous beauty spots 
of Connemara, Kylemore, overlooking a 
deep lake and girt about by high moun- 
tains. The big houses of Ireland have to a 


great extent become ruins, for political 
troubles have exacted a heavy toll from the 
one-time powerful Protestant gentry. Kyle- 
more Abbey is one of the more fortunate 
of these homes. Once the Duke of Man- 
chester’s town house, it is now taken over 
by an order of nuns who run an excellent 
school for a few boarders, and who will 
also feed and house you very comfort- 
ably for a moderate charge. Kylemore 
has everything but the sea, but it is 
only a matter of four or five miles from 
here to Renvyle Head and its bathing 
beaches. At Renvyle there is also the 
hotel owned by the famous poet and 
wit, Oliver Gogarty, a hotel placed more 
beautifully overlooking sea and lake and 

on an extreme westerly point of Ire- 
land than, one would imagine, almost 
any other house in the world. Talking 

of Renvyle and Kylemore reminds me 

of the poem the Irish poet, F. R. Hig- 
gins, has written :— 


O Ill go by many a sloe bush 
Or crab tree from Renvyle, 

And in Kylemore or Clifden, 
I’ll lay my bones awhile, 

Passing an eve of Beataine 
Within a friendly door, 

While many brave shoes of music 
Shake laughter on the floor. 


There is good advice here, for the 
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people of Connemara are a friendly people, 
and will be glad to pass the time of the day 
with you. I got to know them best when 
I lived last summer in a small cottage, lit 
by oil lamp and candles and warmed by a 
turf fire, going over a field two or three 
times a day to draw water from the well 
in buckets. Cooking on a turf fire is not 


COMING FROM THE PEAT BOG 


The peat which provides the fuel for Conne- 
mara is hauled in wicker baskets, or creels, 
slung across the backs of small donkeys. In 
this part of Ireland donkeys are indispens- 
able for burden bearing. They are never 


stabled or fed, being allowed to roam at will 

through the bogs picking up what nourish- 

ment they can from the short grass grow- 
ing between the rocks. 

Dorien Leigh from Black Sta 


Black Star, Reilly from Monkeme 


LOCAL HANDICRAFT 


In Connemara and the Aran Islands peo- 
ple must always be on guard against the 
malicious plots of the Little People. The 
stockings knitted from home-dyed wool 
must have pure white toes to prevent the 
wearer from being tripped up by the 
fairies. The old woman at the left was 
the winner of the spinning contest at one 
of the annual fairs. 


easy, but it is cooking reduced to a mini- 
mum, for in Connemara, tea, bread and 
butter, mackerel, potatoes and eggs are 
the staple diet. Meat is for Sundays, and 
usually we bought our week-end chops 
well in advance, for the news goes round 
when a small farmer butcher is killing a 
sheep, and it is the custom to stake a 
claim before the slaughter. When the 
lorry belonging to the general store and 
public house went into Clifden, or maybe 
Westport, it would bring back bacon and 
sausages, and then we would feast. 

As for the milk, it was the poorest I 
ever tasted, not because it was watered 
but because the Connemara cows feed on 
scanty pasture. And at that I had to fetch 
it myself, for the little girl who brought 
it in the morning was afraid to go over 
the fields by herself after dusk. She 
wouldn’t tell me why for some time, but 
at last it came out. She was afraid of 
the Little People who might be playing 
pranks. 

It is not, I found, only the children in 
Connemara who believe in fairies. Their 
mothers, and mostly their fathers, have an 
equal faith. There was one woman, a con- 
stant visitor, who told me in a low voice 
of tricks played on herself by the Little 
People. She had gone, she said, one time 
to Clifden to fetch back a daughter who 
had run away and gone into service with- 
out the leave of her parents. The daugh- 
ter would not return, and so this woman 
set out alone at night on the twelve mile 


FIVE LITTLE PIGS 
WENT TO MARKET 


Aroused from their torpor by the 
prodding cane of a prospective 
buyer, these shoats prick up their 
ears to learn about their fate. Each 
town in Connemara has its pig fair 
every week or fortnight. 


Reilly from Monkemeyer 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


The people of western Ireland sometimes bear a striking resemblance to the Spaniards. 


Dur- 


ing the Middle Ages when Galway was a thriving commercial city it carried on a brisk trade 


with Spain, and Irish and Spanish often intermarried. 
Her red-haired daughter shows some of the characteristics of 


tall, dark-haired Iberian type. 


This Connemara mother is of the 


the Seandinavians who overran Ireland in the tenth century. 


walk home. As she came out on a lane, she 
saw a motor car waiting on a bridge, and 
she knew in her heart it was not a real 
motor car. It moved on a little and then 
stopped to wait for her. “I stood still in 
the middle of the road,” she «said, “and 
spoke out loud, telling the fairies not to be 
playing their games with a tired woman 
that had many a mile to go, and when | 
looked again the motor had vanished.” 

It was this same woman who told me how 
best to light the turf fire in the morning 
by the trick of covering one or two pieces 
with warm ashes at night so that the glow 
is kept. One of the religious songs of Con- 
naught is sung to this nightly raking of the 
turf :— 


“T save the seed of the fire tonight 


Even so may Christ save me. 
On the top of the house let Mary 
In the middle let Brighid be. 


Let eight of the mightiest angels 
Round the throne of the Trinity 
Protect this house and its people 
Till the dawn of day shall be.” 


There is also poetry to be said on milk- 
ing a cow. The older generation in Con- 
nemara can barely read in many cases, but 
there is verse on their lips and old stories 


which have been handed down through 
many generations. It was in a Dublin 
saloon that I first heard of the wonder- 
ful beauty of a girl named Mary Hynes 
who, I thought, was then living in Gal- 
way, and it was not till some later time 
that I understood that this was the famous 
Mary Hynes about whom an old fiddler 
told Lady Gregory: “Mary Hynes was 
the finest thing that was ever shaped. 
There wouldn’t be a hurling match in the 
country that she wouldn’t be at it, and a 
white dress on her always. Eleven men 
asked her in marriage in a single day, but 
she would not marry any one of them... 
the sun nor the moon never saw anything 
as fine as she.” 

Alas, like many another beautiful woman 
whose praise has been handed down, Mary 
Hynes died young and, it is said, very poor, 
the year before the famine. There are 
beautiful girls in Connemara today, but 
they are likely to become wrinkled and old 
before their time with hard work in the 
fields. The more lively ones step out: if 
they cannot get to the States, there is 
Dublin or London. But there are others 
who, like their mothers before them, would 
rather live in lonely Connemara than ven- 
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ture into the richer lands beyond its moun- 
tains. 

It should be said that they have their 
diversions: a hunchback lad whiled away 
a long wet evening for us by playing old 
tunes on his melodeon; there is fiddling and 
dancing on the stone floors of many a cot- 
tage; and last but not least there are the 
sociabilities incidental to the practice of re- 
ligion. For in a lonely scattered parish the 
winter nights are long, and no wonder that 
the women who go up to the chapel to say 
the Rosary have in their minds the meet- 
ing with neighbors and the gossip before 
they set back on the lanes leading home. 
It is in the next county, Mayo, that the 
great pilgrimage up the sacred mountain of 
Croagh Patrick takes place, but Connemara 
folk who dwell alongside Killary Bay and 
daily see across from them the cone-shaped 
holy mountain have a proprietary interest. 

For the uninitiated it must be said that 
Croagh Patrick is the mountain from which, 
it is alleged, St. Patrick performed his 
miracle of banishing all snakes from Ire- 
land. Once a year in July a pilgrimage is 
made to the little chapel on its summit: 
people from all over Ireland and returned 
Americans come to climb an ascent of 2,- 
510 feet. Old and young, girls going light- 
ly on their bare feet, old women bowed 
down with rheumatism, dark-coated law- 

(Continued on page 46) 


ARAN ISLANDERS 


On some of the smaller Aran Islands the 
boys still wear shirt-like. garments woven 
by hand. These boys have been busy gather- 
ing kelp which is burned to secure iodine. 


Edanav Laitha from Wide 
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AMERICA’S POCKET DOLOMITES 


THREE days would do for the Black Hills, 
I had decided. But that was before I knew 
they specialized in the incredible. I had yet 
to gather a handful of rose quartz, to see 
the fleecy humps of buffalo stampede past 
in a cloud of tawny dust, to dance the Rab- 
bit Dance with a full-blooded Sioux whose 
forehead was streaked vertically with ochre 
and whose rump was ornamented with a 
disk of plumes which radiated from a small 
mirror. 

Considering their size, the Black Hills 
are singularly unobtrusive. Many people are 
taken by surprise when told that a range 
with peaks over seven thousand feet (the 
highest mountains east of the Rockies) is 
tucked into a corner of South Dakota. Their 
velvety, pine-grown shoulders emerging 
from a region of dust-bowls give something 
of a shock, just as it is a shock among the 
hills to look out through wooded passes and 
see the Bad Lands lying like a white smear 
along the horizon. 

Most of South Dakota, originally the bed 
of a Paleozoic sea, lies level or at most 
rolls gently. The Black Hills, once molten 
granite shattering a way through the sand 
and limestone of that early ocean, run to 
spires, pinnacles hundreds of feet high, 
fingers of stone and crags tipped at believe- 
it-or-not angles. 

Residents will tell you of trails, of dried 
torrent beds climbable only in autumn, that 
lead to even dizzier wonders. But chiefly 
they talk of mining. 

“Youll have to excuse the milk’s being 
late,” my hostess apologized. “Ted, my milk- 
er, was helping a friend get out his spodu- 


By DORIS P. BUCK 


mene. A big company back East wants a 
carload.” 

A man at a filling station grumbled, 
“Never any luck! Just located some horn- 
blende and found it was on another man’s 
claim.” 

“This is the home of the mica. You 
ought to have seen a mail order buyer’s 
face when he found he could peel it off 
here in strips eighteen inches long. He'll 
use it for insulation and oil stoves; he’ll 
grind up the little pieces for Christmas tree 
snow, axle grease and patent roofing. See 
how the dust of the wood road sparkles! 
That’s mica too. Yes ma’am, this is the 
mica’s home,’ rambled on an old timer. 

There are so many gold mines in the 
region around Keystone that I only re- 
member ones with vivid names: Lucky Boy 
(“I’m a lucky boy!” cried the first proprie- 
tor when he saw what the ore yielded) or 
Holy Terror (“T’ll name it after my wife,” 
said the owner). Half a hillside may be 
chopped away, as at the Hugo mine, to 
quarry rare minerals—beryllium, used in the 
incredibly hard new alloy steels, soda spar 
for glazing, feldspar for glass, enamel, 
kitchen cleansers and wall tile. Its spodu- 
mene is used in products as diverse as 
coca cola and fireworks. The Hugo pro- 
duces even more minerals; I walked along 
its whitish walls, stuffing my pockets, until 
a guide had given me thirteen different 
specimens, 

“My father foresaw all this,’ a young 
woman told me. “For years, ever since he 
came from Normandy to the Black Hills, 
father had talked to geologists. He used to 


THE BUFFALO ROUNDUP IN CUSTER STATE PARK 


The annual roundup of the buffaloes in Custer Park provides an exciting spectacle for hundreds 
of visitors. The Park was named in honor of General George A, Custer who was sent to the 
Black Hills in 1874 to confirm reports of gold and to map and explore the region. 


INDIAN VETERAN 


Chief Crazy Horse is entitled to the war 
bonnet which may be worn only by those 
Indians who have actually seen fighting. 


eat breakfast and supper with some work 
on minerals propped open before him. 
When he had a day off, he would take a 
sack and tramp into the hills. By the time 
he got home, the sack was full of rocks— 
and he wasn’t looking for gold ore either, 
the way all the other men were. They called 
him Rockhound. But that didn’t stop him 
from prophesying that the future of the 
Hills lay in rare minerals. When they be- 
gan to open the Hugo, he knew his dream 
was coming true. But he never lived to see 
the mine working. The excitement was too 
much for an old man.” 

Few foresaw the curious treasures gold 
hunting would unearth. In one canyon I 
saw a cliff of clear rose orchid, set off by 
great silvery rosettes of mica (fairy tale 
scenery, pink and sparkling) that towered 
over the South Dakota landscape. I was 
looking at one of the three rose quartz 
mines of the world. Legend reports that in 
this very valley a party of discoverers, ante- 
dating those in history books, were shown 
a handkerchief “bursting to pieces with 
gold.” They followed a guide until—alas, 
these stories are all the same—they became 
convinced he was not taking them to the 
right spot. One of the party shadowed him 
when he left them. But the fallen tree 
trunks were so thick, the cliffs so sheer, the 
wood so dense and confusing, that the gold 
seeker became hopelessly lost and was fi- 
nally brought back by a rescue party. Even 
today the story of gold “on a red hill, with 
markers” is very much alive. A red hill 
was found opposite the quartz deposit and 
markers discovered but, so far, no gold. 

The first digger abandoned his claim in 
disgust. The next owner of the mine, see- 
ing possibilities in rose quartz, made a tidy 
sum selling tons to monument makers. Frag- 
ments from the size of a fingernail to 
hunks weighing ten pounds he left; they lie 
all over the hillside, trodden into paths 
where they stick outas pinkish knobs or 
lying in piles that the visitor scrambles on 
as if they were so much shale. Some day 
the present proprietor will comb them over 
to decide what is suitable for jewelry. 
About half the pieces may eventually be- 
come pendants and rings. 

I clambered about the hill with caution, 
for quartz, harder than glass, breaks to a 
keen edge. To have gashed my hand on a 
point of rock, or slit my finger on a chip 
would have been easy while I watched men 
with picks and dynamite dislodging chunks, 


This mountainous region in South Dakota 
takes its name from the Indian word 
Pahesapa which means the mountains-that- 
are-black. The higher part of the mountains 
cover an area about a hundred miles long 
and fifty miles wide, Many of the ridges 
reach an altitude of ix thousand feet, and 
Harney Peak, the highest point in the Hills. 
is 7,242 feet above sea level. The earlier 
Western pioneer passed by this region, leav- 
ing the Indians undisturbed. The region was 
opened up by a turbulent and lawless horde 
of gold seekers after 1874. 
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PREHISTORIC INHABITANTS 


In Dinosaur Park at Rapid City life-sized models of the animals that roamed the Black Hills 
in the Mesozoic past have been erected. In the foreground the two-horned triceratops and the 
tyrannosaurus prepare for combat. In the background stands a dinosaur. 


some blotched with golden brown rust, 
some a deep rose unknown in the clearer 
but paler quarries of Brazil and Madagas- 
car. 

Though rose quartz occurs in occasional 
blocks in many states, the South Dakota 
quarry is unique on this continent. It is 
several hundred feet high, equally. wide, and 
possibly as deep as the mountain where it 
lies. Each charge of dynamite brings its 
own excitement; no one knows as the 
miners go farther and farther into the hill 
whether they will dig out pinkish quartz 
of little value, expensive quartz that is al- 
most raspberry, or whether they will find 
the vein has petered out suddenly and they 
are mining granite. 


To a typical South Dakota farmer in an 
arid, unpainted village, the wealthy Black 
Hills seem the answer to taxpayers’ pray- 
ers. Tourists are always buying polished 
agates or jewelry; the lumber industry 
thrives. The wider valleys are fertile. The 
great Homestake gold mine at Lead, run 
by Hearst as a model mining town, alone 
tunnels fortunes out of the earth. 

The farmers irritate the hillsmen until 
they confide in total strangers. Why should 
they foot the bill for all South Dakota’s 
blunders? What has anyone gotten out of 
the farms except the dust bowl? This antag- 
onism promises to increase, as the Hills in- 
tend to feature themselves in a big way. 
More tourists are coming to the Hills, more 


prosperity, more envy. It’s a vicious circle. 

Pageants are an extra source of income. 
Deadwood and Custer each summer cash in 
on their early history, which was written 
in gold and blood. The dark hills, Pahasapa 
to the Sioux, were a holy place; men danced 
the Sun Dance there, came up from the 
plains to cut tepee poles, occasionally pro- 
tected themselves from prairie blizzards in 
its valleys. Explorers like Lewis and Clark 
heard of this jealously guarded region, but 
no one knew much about it till the govern- 
ment sent General Custer in 1874 with an 
immense expedition — scientists, soldiers, 
cooks, miners—to report on it. His old blue 
uniforms with brass buttons are brought out 
for the celebration of the Gold Discovery 
Days; the show goes on with the miner 
Benjamin Ross reporting his discovery of 
the metal, and soon out of the wooded hills 
stream treasure hunters in covered wagons 
misleadingly labelled “O’Neill’s Colony”, 
for the government refused to sanction tres- 
passing on the Indian reservation. Lively 
scrimmages are staged between the boys in 
blue and men with the picks and big pans 
of the placer miner. 

The Gordon Party repeats those maneu- 
vers by which, driving in circles till their 
tracks looked like Euclid gone mad, they 
threw the United States troops off their 
trail for months. One white-topped wagon 
—the Metzes’—with massive, solid wheels, 
trundles forward, only to be burned by 
savages. But others, the inevitable wash- 
tubs and crates of fowls strapped to the 
sides, follow with an occasional excited 
youngster, just big enough to hold a gun 
steady, keeping a lookout for Indians. Cal- 
amity Jane runs Saloon No. 10. Wild Bill 
Hickok, who had shot dozens of men—al- 
ways in self defense!—is himself shot as 
he rashly plays poker with his back to a 
door. The murder trial is presented by the 


THE GATEWAY TO THE DINOSAURS’ PLAYGROUND 


The Bad Lands which adjoin the Black Hills on the east are a region of fantastically eroded domes, pinnacles and buttes ranging in color from pink and 


orange through grey and ochre to chalk white. 


This is one of the world’s richest fossil storehouses. 


The three-toed horse, smaller than our modern 


dogs, the saber-toothed tiger and many other prehistoric creatures roamed this region. 


Burlington Route 


Indians 
through the streets of Rapid City. 


in native costumes often stroll 


Whisker Club of Deadwood, the town that 
cut its teeth on a six-shooter. 

I only regret Custer’s darky cook was not 
featured—that immense negress who looked 
at the Hills and announced, “Day’se no 
blacker’n I is.” She seems to have hoped 
that those dark mountains had room for 
racial equality. 

After such pageants, I looked with fresh 
interest at the well-fortified stockade by a 
lake, where the earliest settlers had winter- 
ed. The grass is lush around it, not burned 
off as they kept it for fear of Indian at- 
tacks. In the Deadwood Museum I read the 
grim record of an even earlier group, found 
on a deeply buried stone: 

“Came to these Hills in 1833, seven of 
us. .'. all died but me. Ezra Kind killed 


by Indians beyond the high hill got our 
gold June 1834.” On the reverse side: “Got 
all the gold we could carry our ponies all 
got by the Indians I have lost my gun and 
nothing to eat and Indians hunting me.” 
The museums with newspapers like the 
“Interocean’”’ screeching of nuggets, mur- 
der and rough justice are treasure troves 
for any writer who can develop hints. But 
intimate reminiscences are more delightful. 
My landlady told me with regret that when 
her family left the steamboat at Pierre they 
had not taken a cow with them; the milk- 
less weeks were a trial to her little sister. 
One woman remembered that her brother, 
his heart set on pressed shirts, smuggled 
six flatirons into their covered wagon. 
Father was annoyed at the weight, but the 
irons proved an unexpected source of rev- 
enue. There were no others in town, and 
they were rented out for a gold nugget 
apiece. As they were practically never cold, 
one can picture the nuggets piling up. 
The settlers found the region honey- 
combed with caves—Jewel Cave, Crystal 
Cave and more to match. Wind Cave is 
now the feature of a national park, and as 
I walked along its electrically lighted paths, 
a guide explained the geology. But I found 
myself longing for the days when you tied 
a string to a tree by the opening, and hold- 
ing the other end in a nervous hand, made 
your way into the darkness, feeling as 
heroic as Theseus in the Cretan labyrinth. 
The cave was discovered by a hunter who 
heard a whistling in the bushes. It came 
from wind blowing out of a ten-inch hole. 
On repassing it he found the wind blowing 
in. Differences of barometric pressure give 
this curious effect; the cave has been com- 
pared to a vast lung in the hill. 
Geologists are fascinated by the crystal 
boxwork formation, unknown elsewhere, a 


EVENING VISTA 


The Black Hills are entirely separate from the greater Rocky Mountain range. 


Rising 


abruptly from the South Dakota Plains, the Black Hills have been carved by wind and 
rain into a magnificent array of crags, canyons, cliffs, sandstone ridges and fantastic, 
needle-pointed peaks. 
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MOUNT RUSHMORE MEMORIAL 


The heads of four presidents—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt— 
are being blasted and drilled out of the side 
of Mount Rushmore. Each heroic portrait 
measures sixty feet from crown to chin. 


sort of squarish honeycomb hanging from 
the ceiling. When crushed by the agelong 
pressure of the mountains it looks like cob- 
webs out of hell. I wandered almost a quar- 
ter of a mile among these and other marvels 
until I came upon a shaft of fallen stone, 
broken so sharply that the two halves could 
have been mended with only a hairline to 
show the fracture. I asked nervously, as 
I suppose nine out of every dozen tourists 
do, if the cave was safe. The guide ex- 
plained the rock had fallen some eight 
(Continued on page 42) 
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FREIGHT TRAIN IN KOREA 


pauses for rest. 


HUMAN DRAY HORSES 


Human dray horses, the burden bearers of Korea carry merchandise and products of all kinds over the steep roads and narrow pathways of Korea. These 
fellows are laden with cargoes of crude Korean pottery piled high and secured with a network of rope. At the lower left a farmer with his burden of straw 


OF KOREA 


By ROSE BEATTIE 


THE Korean burden bearers use a 
wooden frame which is called a chige. 
At first sight the chige fascinates the 
stranger with suggestions of a spread 
fan, a halo, butterfly wings—all a little 
incongruous on a trudging laborer in his 
everyday clothes. 

A second look, and fan, halo, wings, 
all are gone. A tall stick, like a mast, is 
lashed to the chige-frame and carries a 
skyscraper tower of cordwood straight 
up in the air or tips it at the angle of a 
canoe carried on the straining back of 
one man. Again a preposterous load of 
heavy logs, carried horizontally across 


the chige, stretches the full width of the 
road— if there happens to be a road, Pot- 
tery jars or round baskets—dozens of them 
—are stacked and corded into a single load, 
both wide and high. Or the chige itself dis- 
appears, lost under its own freight of dead 
pine needles and branches or cut grass. 
The onlooker recalls balancing acts on the 
vaudeville stage. 

Several chiges line up along a roadside, 
looking like so many easels, each attended 
by an artist dressed in white. The spread 
fan has reappeared and is discovered to be 
a basket ingeniously woven of twigs and 
specially fitted to the chige’s wooden frame. 


The baskets are filled with flowers or, more 
likely, with vegetables as glamorous as 
bouquets—washed carrots with green fern 
tops, onions bunched beside them smooth 
and shining like iris leaves, abundant 
Chinese cabbages bursting into crinkly frills 
from their tight sheaths, and homely brown 
potatoes for contrast. 

To the newcomer the chige is just an- 
other picturesque bit like those enormous 
Ali Baba jars in every Korean dooryard 
which, one is told, are used for pickles; 
like the airy architectural structures built 
of geta-blocks fancifully piled to dry; like 
the women’s head-loads and the men’s top- 
knots and hats. It is one of the many fas- 
cinating props fitted into a décor in which 
everyday scenes are costumed, lighted, set 
to snatches of music, and given a cyclorama 
background for stage illusion. 

From Fusan to the Diamond Mountains 
scenes are brushed in with sweeping effect. 
Valleys are patterned boldly with grainfields 
and sprawling yellow-sand rivers or flooded 
by torrential streams as seasons shift ; num- 
berless farm villages recall, somehow, in 
colors and details and in ancient simplici- 
ties of life, the pueblos of our Southwest, 
though differently roofed and assembled. 
There are low monotonous hills, row on 
row, and wild mountains, storied and ro- 
mantic with ruins. Eerie lightings dazzle 
and enchant. Before this cyclorama of “The 
Land of Morning Calm” the daily drama 
follows tradition and the modern spectacle 
crowds onto the stage. The same props 


THE CHIGE AND ITS USES 


Unloaded, the chige resembles an easel 
on which a basket has been placed. Some 
of the many uses to which it may be put 
are illustrated here. Modern road and 
railways are few in Korea and in addi- 
tion to his ordinary burdens the native 
porters must carry the tourist’s luggage. 


often serve for both reality and _ fiction. 

The chige appears everywhere. One sees 
them beside quatting or statuesque figures 
whose postures and groupings at siesta time 
seem studied, arranged, rehearsed; near 
farm workers who move on high dykes 
through the fields and dot the valleys like 
the white heron in Formosa; in the dry 
stream beds; against crumbling walls; on 
mountain trails where the Chinaman, so 
skilled with balanced loads, could never 
manage his shoulder pole. Even in some 
dead-end city alley a wobbly chige may be 


propped up and its basket carryall filled 


with potted plants for sale. Througn 
modern scene shifting the chige remains on 
the stage. Workers may change their white 
costumes for black, or some untidy village 
of untidy people become a model farm com- 
munity, or the whole scene shift from 
agrarian to industrial background, but the 
chige is unchanged. 

Though basket and framework comple- 
ment each other perfectly, each may easily 
be used separately. It is surprising, after 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Horseman of the Hungarian Putza 


the impression of a fortress over- 
hanging a lake; and the old Austro- 
Hungarian customs house just across 
the Danube in Zemun, clearly vis- 
ible from the Kalemegdan gardens, 
is a reminder of the fantastically 
exposed position that this fortress, as 
capital of a small country next to 
a huge empire, once had. 

Below Belgrade, the river begins 
to be interesting once more from the 
scenic point of view. Very soon 
after the left bank enters Rumania, 
the Carpathians, the northern end of 
whose horeshoe was remotely vis- 
ible from the airplane between Ko- 
marno and Budapest, begin to pile 
up across its path. This is the 
dangerous passage of the Iron Gates, 
and the Cataracts, and here the 
Danube performs its most astonish- 
ing feat: it narrows to a mere 165 
yards and cuts straight through the 
sheer cliffs of the Kazan Pass. The 
steamers of the D.D.S.G. pass down- 
stream in the early morning, and it 
is often just as dawn is breaking 
that the dutifully thrilled but shiver- 
ing passengers collect to watch the 
special pilot (taken on at Drencova) 
negotiate the tricky bends, and hold 
their ‘breath as they see the smoke 
of a convoy of barges struggling up- 
stream in the distance; it will leave 
only just room—if that—for the 
steamer to pass. Then they hurry 
down to swallow hot coffee and ex- 
change pyjamas for more solid 
clothes before the next curiosity is 
reached: the island of Ada-Kaleh, 
once a powerfully fortified garrison 
of the Turks, who controlled the 
whole river from it with their guns 
and their brigantines, and still inhab- 
ited by Turks. 

The reason for this survival is one 
of the oddest in diplomatic history: 
when the treaties by which the Dan- 
ubian Principalities gained their in- 
dependence were drawn up at the 
Congress of Berlin, Ada-Kaleh was 
entirely forgotten, with the result 
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THE DANUBE MAKES HISTORY 
(Continued from page 10) 


that until 1918 it still belonged to 
Turkey, and was a thriving center 
for smugglers. 

But if the Danube succeeded in 
such a dramatic fashion in breaking 
through the Kazan Pass once in re- 
mote ages, man has also astonishing 
achievements to his credit. . There 
are still traces in the rocks on the 
right bank of the road which the 
Emperor Trajan made for his troops, 
partly by hewing stone away, partly 
by building supports out over the 
water. And further down, when the 
steamer has rushed through the tor- 
rent of the Sip canal, constructed to 
avoid the rocks—the Iron Gates— 
that stretch across the rapidly fall- 
ing river bed, at Turnu Severin you 
come upon the remains of the great 
bridge he threw across the Danube 
in his campaigns against the Dacians 
about A.D. 100. It is at this point 
also that a new bridge may soon be 
built to shorten the journey between 
Belgrade and Bucharest, not least 
for strategic purposes. 

This Sector of the Cataracts is ad- 
ministered by a special international 
regime, and it is an appropriate place 
to pause to consider all the problems 
of traffic, trade and consequently 
politics, which are peculiar to the 
river since the collapse of the Habs- 
burg monarchy destroyed the very 
considerable economic unity and self- 
sufficiency of the whole area. 

The smaller experiments in inter- 
national cooperation that were ini- 
tiated after the War have largely 
been forgotten or overlooked. The 
internationalization of the Danube is 
one of the most interesting and most 
successful, and deserves a great deal 
more attention than it has received. 
The Danube was given its new Sta- 
tute, according to the provisions of 
the Peace Treaties, in 1922. ‘This 
Statute established a Commission, the 
C.I.D. (Commission International du 
Danube), in which every riparian 
state was represented by one dele- 
gate, Danubian Germany for this 
purpose being held to consist of two 
states, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, and 
the non-riparian states of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy also repre- 
sented by one delegate each. In ad- 
dition, the European Danube Com- 
mission, which had been established 
after the Crimean War and function- 


ed only for the Delta, was given a, 


new lease of life, taking over from 
the C.I.D. at Braila and controlling 
the maritime traffic. Originally this 
Commission, intended to keep a close 
watch on Russia’s Danubian’ ambi- 
tions, had only French, English and 
Italian members; now a Rumanian 
was added to them. 

The Statute of the Danube pro- 
vided that the whole course of the 
river from Ulm downstream should 
be open to traffic and trade of every 
nation without distinction, whether 
riparian or mnon-riparian, whether 
represented on the C.I.D. or~not; 
that the Commission should not only 
see that freedom of traffic was main- 
tained, but also act as a central 
planning authority for works design- 
ed to improve the conditions of navi- 
gability; that a separate administra- 
tion should be set up under its con- 
trol for the Sector of the Cataracts 
and the Iron Gates; that transit traf- 
fic should be entirely free from any 


form of exceptional taxation, or of 
customs duty. Among a number of 
other less important provisions, the 
Statute also internationalized certain 
tributaries for part of their course. 

Quite apart from the great and 
valuable work which the C.I.D. has 
done in the Sector of the Cataracts, 
a work which is a fascinating study 
in itself, it has more than justified 
its existence, functioning with re- 
markable harmony for fifteen years 
and fostering general trade in a part 
of Europe where tariff and currency 
complications have steadily increased. 
The presence of delegates from three 
uon-riparian states on the Commis- 
sion has been of particular value in 
this situation, and the right of all 
non-riparian states to use the Dan- 
ube has brought many advantages to 
the riparian states as well. As a 
rough indication of the part the 
C.I.D. has played, the following fig- 
ures of the total tonnage of mer- 
chandise transported through the 
Iron Gates both ways are significant. 
During the six years from 1907 to 
1912 the average per year was 611,- 
831 tons; in 1915 and 1916 the War 
held up normal trade, but in 1917 
the Danube under German Army 
control became the main artery of 
the Central Powers’ supplies, and the 
figures leapt to 2,094,348 tons; in 
1919 chaos reigned, and only 126,- 
452 tons, the lowest figure since the 
beginning of the century, passed 
through. As soon, however, as the 
C.I.D. took over, the figures began 
to rise again, had reached 1,650,455 
tons in 1929, and in 1936 were the 
highest ever recorded, 2,616,037 tons. 
It should be remembered, incident- 
ally, that a large part of the Danube 
traffic does not pass,through the Iron 
Gates, both above and below. 

The value of the Danube as a trade 
highway is very great; water trans- 
port is still cheaper than any other 
form of transport, and where the 
river is large enough has various 
other advantages over road or rail. 
The Danube acts as the main chan- 
nel by which the primary products 
of Southeastern Europe are exchang- 
ed for the finished or semi-finished 
products of industrial Central Eur- 
ope; in addition it is used to main- 
tain direct trade contact between the 
riparian countries and the rest of 
the world—for a land-locked coun- 
try like Czechoslovakia, it needs no 
great flight of the imagination to see 
how important the Danube, and the 
internationalized Danube must’ be. 
The upstream traffic, which has al- 
ways been greater than the down- 
stream traffic, consists mainly of ce- 
reals, ores, bauxite and Rumanian oil. 
Austria normally received all her oil 
via the Danube, and Germany, 
through the rapidly developing port 
of Regensburg, a large proportion of 
her oil imports. Downstream go fin- 
ished goods, and in addition timber, 
salt and coal, which also moves up- 
stream. One example will show how 
important the role of the Danube is: 
in 1935, forty per cent of the total 
Hungarian foreign trade passed along 
it. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Hungarians are 
busy creating a large modern “Free 
Port” in Budapest, and at the same 
time building an experimental fleet 
of freighters for sea as well as river 


trade—capable of bringing goods 
from the Near East direct to Bud- 
apest without the usual transfer in 
the Delta. 

In 1937 the most important com- 
panies operating on the Danube, 
apart from the Austrian D.D.S.G, al- 
ready mentioned, were the German 
Bavarian Lloyd and S.D.G., the 
Dutch-registered but really Austrian- 
controlled Comos, the Hungarian 
M.F.T.R., the Czechoslovak C.S.P.D., 
the Yugoslay J.R.P., the Rumanian 
N.F.R. and S.R.D., the French 
S.F.N.D., and the English Anglo- 
Danubian and Shell. Between the 
German, Austrian, Hungarian, and 
“Dutch” companies existed an agree- 
ment by which they used one an- 
other’s boats according to conven- 
ience, and this agreement was match- 
ed by a similar agreement on the part 
of the companies of the Little En- 
tente, who in recent years have made 
immense, efforts to enlarge and im- 
prove their fleets. In addition to 
these two groupings, there have been 
various cartels which have covered 
specific aspects of the trade for all 
the companies concerned. The Brit- 
ish and French-owned fleets do not, 
unlike the fleets of the riparian 
states, cater for passenger traffic, but 
they are far from negligible and the 
Anglo-Danubian and Shell fleets in 
particular have a very great impor- 
tance in the oil trade. 

Now it should be clear from this 
sketch of the state of trade on the 
Danube, that the importance of the 
C.I.D. is not merely in fostering the 
international exchange of goods, but 
also in helping to prevent the eco- 
nomic domination of the whole Dan- 
ubian area by any particular power 
or group of powers. That Soviet 
Russia is expected to claim a seat 


on the ‘C.I.D—for which as a mem- 


ber of the League, a Black Sea 
power and former mistress of the 
Delta she could make out a very 
good case—in the event of it ever 
being reorganized, and that Hitler in 
1936 took the trouble to denounce the 
Commission and withdraw the Ger- 
man representatives, are sufficient in- 
dication of this. 

The enormous trade significance 
the Danube can have for Germany 
is revealed by the figures quoted 
above for the Iron Gates in 1917; 
further, a close examination of the 


record figures for 1936 leads to the’ 


conclusion that they were swollen to 
a large extent by the action of Ger- 
many in accumulating special re- 
serves from the countries of the mid- 
dle and lower Danube, whose trade 
had been sharply deflected towards 
her through the judicious manipula- 
tion of her closed economic system. 
If Germany wishes to concentrate 
the trade of the Danubian countries 
in her own hands, and to assure her- 
self of their primary products, their 
oil, cereals, timber and ores, in war 
time as well as peace, she can clear- 
ly have little use for a Danube Com- 
mission as at present constituted. Re- 
organization is, indeed, much in the 
air, and might even include a fusion 
of the CI.D. with the European 
Commission at the Delta; but it 
seems unlikely that any plans ac- 
ceptable to the other interested pow- 
ers would go far enough to tempt 
the ambitious Germans back. Direct- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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TRIP OF THE MONTH 
—RENO TO YOSEMITE 


This trip is a field course in American 
history for hardy souls who can twist 
around mountainsides without getting 
seasick and stand on great heights with- 
out wanting to jump off. To get the 
most out of it, there are two pre- 
requisites: you should spend a morning 
in the museum of the handsomely sit- 
uated Mackay School of Mines at the 
University of Nevada; and you should 
spend as many hours as you can reading. 
There is a vast factual literature on the 
subject which reads like fiction, and the 
unforgettable stories of Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain. 

When you have finished your home 
work, set out on the road to Placerville, 
not forgetting, however, to salute that 
very charming and much-maligned city 
of Reno and the silver Truckee which 
rushes madly through the very heart of 
the town as if to escape the willows weep- 
ing on its banks. If you are merely pass- 
ing through Reno on your way across the 
continent, there are two required de- 
tours. 

The first is to Virginia City where the 
“bonanza kings”’—Mackay, Fair, Flood 
and O’Brien—took $36,000,000 out of the 
Comstock Lode in one year, and where 
Eilley Orrum, Queen of the Comstock. 
ruled with an imperious hand. There’s 
a marvelous view if you look back be- 
fore you turn the last curve of the hill 
as you approach the town but little to 
see except ghosts when you’ve reached 
it. Then down a very bad road to Carson 
City and on to Lake Tahoe through 
stands of Douglas fir and sugar pine. 

Here is the second required detour— 
you must drive around the lake before 
you go on to Placerville. Better pick up 
a few of the mammoth cones which grow 
on these pines as proof that they are 
larger than pineapples if any of your 
friends should question your veracity. 
And if you have plenty of room in the 
back of your car (which you probably 
won't) pick up a few more to burn in 
your fireplace or for Christmas decora- 
tions. There is no way to convince any- 
one who hasn’t seen it that Tahoe is as 
incredibly beautiful as it is. 

You will join Route 50 a few miles 
beyond where you left it and just before 
you reach the summit of the Sierras. 
From here you will roll downhill into 
Placerville, following a stream which gur- 
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gles in proportion to the amount of water 
draining off the mountains. I saw it as 
a rushing torrent the first of May when 
there were twelve inches of snow on the 
summit and the young green of spring 
before we were half way down the moun- 
tainside. 

Placerville was christened Dry Diggins 
in *48 when an early prospector took out 
$17,000 of gold in a week from the dry 
bed of what later became Hangtown 
Creek. It was renamed Hangtown the 
following year for disputed but fairly 
obvious reasons and ten years Jater be- 
came the most important town on the 
gold rush to the Comstock Lode. In it 
Philip D. Armour ran a butcher shop 
and J. M. Studebaker laid the founda- 
tions for his fortune by making miners’ 
wheelbarrows. But this and more you 
will have learned from your reading. 


After you leave Placerville and turn 
south on the Mother Lode highway over 
the brown hills of California, the shades 
of Yuba Bill and Miggles and Tennessee’s 
Partner will guide you. Past Sutter, 
whose name needs no explanation and 
where Leland Stanford made his pile. 
Past Jackson, which boasts a prosperous 
gold mine today. Up Mokelumne Hill. 
In fact, you will go up several hills, their 
faces disfigured by dumps of old and 
new mines; and down as many more to 
streams where men still look for gold. 
Past San Andreas, and Angel’s Camp 
where every year some frog outjumps 
even Mark ‘Twain’s fabulous hero. 
Finally you reach Sonora. Here a sharp 
turn to the right on the main highway 
to Stockton will lead you shortly to Big 
Oak Flat Road. If you want to see the 
source of San Francisco’s water supply, 
take a short detour to Hetch Hetchy Dam. 
But if you are trying to reach the Park 
before the entrance from Big Oak Flat 
Road is closed for the night, you'll prob- 
ably decide that a few more hairpin turns 
in your life can make little difference now 
and you will go on down to the Valley 
floor. I refrain from telling you how 
many feet you descend in a few minutes, 
but look back when you get there if 
you think you can bear it. 

If you are returning to Reno (it has 
been done) and are fed up with history 
but not with mountains, take the Tioga 
Road back. It is open, by the way, only 
from July to October 1 and joins the 
main road from Los Angeles at Lake 
Mono. If you’ve had enough hairpin 
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turns and still thirst for knowledge, go 
out by the All-Year Highway to Merced 
and follow the San Joaquin valley up 
the dullest road you have ever known 
to Sacramento, which is compensation 
for considerable boredom. 

I have saved till the last what is to me 
the most impressive part of this field 
course in history—the Big Trees. With- 
in their warm red bark is locked the 
history of this planet since Abraham 
watched his flocks on the hills of Canaan. 
You will stand awed in the presence of 
these oldest living things and when you 
reflect that the doyen of them ll, 
Grizzly Giant, has stood unmoved for 
3800 years, you will almost hear its 
gnarled old branches say pityingly, “Why 
so hot, little man?” 


THE CLUB’S SUMMER SELECTION 


The Committee of Selection returns to 
America for the Club’s latest publication 
and has chosen Frances Winwar’s Puri- 
tan City, a biography of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Among many distinguished 
names associated with Salem are those 
of Roger Williams, Cotton Mather, Gov- 
ernor Bradford, Nathaniel Bowdich and 
William Wetmore Story. From Salem also 
came the soldier of fortune, Frederick 
Townsend Ward, who “sprinkled China 
with his azure blood”; William Hinck- 
ley Prescott, one of our greatest his- 
torians; Nathanial Hawthorne, who 
probed more deeply into the tormented 
puritan conscience than any of our writ- 
ers; and finally Alexander Graham Bell. 

Puritan City has all the color and ro- 
mance of a fine historical novel. If you 
haven’t ordered your copy yet, don’t de- 
lay. Members who do not regularly sub- 
scribe to publications of the National 
Travel Club may secure a copy of Puri- 
tan City by sending a check or money 
order for $2.20 to the Secretary. This 
edition includes a decorative map of 
New England reproduced from a sev- 
enteenth-century map and of course the 
many rare old prints and engravings 


which embellish the book. 
HOTEL INFORMATION 


Members are requested to remove the 
following hotels from their Bulletin: the 
Bellerive in Kansas City, Missouri, and 
the Nueces in Corpus Christi, Texas. We 
are glad to announce that a new hotel 
in Australia has been added to the list 
—the Australia Hotel in Sydney. 
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THE DANUBE MAKES HISTORY 


(Continued from page 40) 


ly after the Anschluss they cancelled 
the authority of the Austrian dele- 
gate, thus bringing the river right 
down to Devin under their exclusive 
control. Soon after, they intimated 
that the C.I.D.’s central offices in 
the Hofburg in Vienna should be 
removed to some other town (Bel- 
grade has now been chosen). Great- 
er Germany may, in practice, allow 
the trade for the present to proceed 
as before; but, even so, she can if 
she wants cause grave embarrass- 
ment to the work of the C.I.D. in 
many ways, for instance by insisting 
that all trade to and from the ports 
between Ulm and the Czech frontier 
be carried in German bottoms. That 
she intends in any case to pursue a 
forward policy on the Danube was 
clear from the declaration of Gen- 
eral Goering, that a super-port was 
to be made out of Vienna, and many 
other works for the improvement of 
the river’s facilities immediately put 
in hand. 

Very soon after the German press 
was full of prophecies that the 
Rhine-Main-Danube Canal would be 
completed in the space of two or 
three years—the original time spoken 
of for the work was nearer twenty 
years—an achievement which would 
further enormously increase the 
value of the Danube for greater 
Germany. Later it was settled that 
the canal should be finished by 1945. 

Another hint was also dropped, of 
a more ominous character: that a 
fleet of war vessels was immediately 
to be built for river service, with its 
headquarters at Linz, the port of 
which is also to be considerably en- 
larged. One country at least reacted 
with alarm to this news. Rumania, 
remembering the terms of the Treaty 
which she was forced to conclude 
with Germany during the war, and 
the special clauses concerning her oil, 
did not conceal that the building of 
the war vessels was a’matter of su- 
preme concern to her. She also re- 
membered that in a war the Ger- 
mans would want, not only her oil, 
but also control of the Delta through 
which about two-thirds of her im- 
ports from the Western countries 
are received. That access to Ru- 
manian oil must also play an impor- 
tant part in the strategy of England 
in a future world air war, need 
hardly be emphasized. 

Thus the shadow of war falls once 
again, as in past centuries so often, 
over the mighty Danube. But on the 
pretty quays of the little town of 
Orsova, where the administration of 
the Sector of the Cataracts has its 
offices, it is only too easy to forget 
this shadow. There, one can see on 
a moonlight September night the 
sleeping shapes of tugs and barges 
from half a dozen countries in Eur- 
ope, including perhaps the Norfolk 
and the Charles Dickens of the Eng- 
lish Anglo-Danubian Company. The 
funnel of the Czech tug waves very 
slightly, like a water plant, in its 
smooth reflection beside the waving 


funnel of the Hungarian tug next to 
it, and German and Rumanian bar- 
gees discuss together the common 
problems of their ailing wives or 
growing children, while the Dutch 
sailor nods, smoking his pipe in 
silence beside them. Here for a mo- 
ment there is harmony between peo- 
ples, a harmony which strikes the 
imagination again when the ice is on 
the river and all the barges are col- 
lected in the great winter harbors, 
of Vienna for instance or Budapest, 
and the smoke of dinner cooking 
rises simultaneously into the frosty 
air from a dozen barges of differing 
nationalities. 

The Danube barge, like barges on 
canals and rivers the whole world 
over, is a little estate to itself, with 
flowered window-boxes, dogs and 
canaries and poultry, and even pigs, 
for the household’s amusement and 
nourishment. The bargee here has a 
special problem; to what state shall 
his children belong? He _ spends 
nearly all his life moving through 
frontiers, he often loses the feeling 
of being the citizen of any one coun- 
try and can speak several languages; 
nevertheless by law he must send 
his children to school in one coun- 
try or another ... And after school 
comes military training in one of 
six different uniforms toe shake the 
pleasant illusion of a harmonious 
world. 

Soon after Turnu-Severin the right 
bank enters Bulgaria, and the river 
gradually widens again. In Giurgiu, 
the port from which the Rumanian 
oil from the wells of Ploesti is 
shipped upstream, and Ruse (Rus- 
chuk), exactly opposite on the Bul- 
garian side, the D.D.S.G. passenger 
service comes to an end. And now, 
with both banks in Rumania, the 
Danube begins to scatter itself over 
an enormous breadth of country, in 


a confusion of side-streams and 
marshy islands, dead waters and 
lakes. 


Between the two great ports of 
Braila and Galatz, before it turns 
sharp east towards the sea, the Dan- 
ube narrows again to a breadth of 
only one kilometer. In Galatz the 
river traffic has its end, and the 
tankers and liners of the Black Sea 
stand by the quays. If you climb up 
onto the high cliffs above the town 
on a still afternoon, you can see all 
the ships as if spellbound in a water 
that has turned blue at last against 
the light; below, peasants are silent- 
ly fishing from broad, moored rafts 
of logs, and perhaps a crew of Ru- 
manian sailors are rowing officers or 
visitors across to the opposite bank, 
rowing diagonally against the eddy- 
ing stream that pours round the bend 
in its great flat, solid-looking mass 
from the distant smoke of Braila, as 
if bringing all history with it, Ro- 
mans and Crusaders, Turks and 
Habsburgs, down to disappear into 
the enormous wilderness of the Del- 
ta that lies there in the haze, and 
then the sea. 


Sas 
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AMERICA’S POCKET DOLOMITES 


(Continued from page 37) 


thousand years ago, about the begin- 
ning of recorded history but a mere 
yesterday to the caves. 

Wind Cave National Park, though 
only seventeen square miles, has 
about three hundred and fifty differ- 
ent flowers, from purple cone flower 
with clove pink scent to white spiny 
poppies. Buffalo graze there, old 
bulls that have been driven from 
the herd browsing by themselves in 
morose dignity, tan calves cropping 
alongside their darker mothers, young 
bulls pawing up the ground and en- 
gaging in forehead to forehead en- 
counters which justify the sign post- 
ed at park entrances, “Game refuge. 
Stay on the highway and near your 


” 


car. 4 

Though the Sioux are a problem, 
though chiefs with story-book names 
—Elk Head, White Bull, Two Runs 
—threaten to give the Hills to~Can- 
ada, claiming they were ceded by 
Sitting Bull, I saw the Indians 
chiefly as costume and color. The 
braves ride in the pageants on their 
ponies, their costumes almost ach- 
ingly brilliant in the mountain sun- 
light. Paint in earth colors, red, 
brown, yellow, grey and black, streaks 
their faces and sometimes patterns 
half their bodies. Besides war bon- 
nets, to which only old Indians who 
have known fighting are really en- 
titled, they wear wiry, decorative 
tufts of porcupine hair, the dance 
headdress. Their jackets are heavy 
with beadwork; their breastplates of 
spindle-shaped elk bones are gay 
with dyed feathers. A disk of 
plumes, even two or three disks 
hanging from each other, dangle be- 
hind and give a curiously turkey-like 
effect to the men, especially when 
they powwow at night, prancing 
shuffling and stepping intricately to 
the thud of a tom-tom and the loud 
jingle of their own unmelodic bells. 


If the national park offers Indians, 
the state park at Custer, where Cool- 
idge fished for trout, has a livelier 
time with its buffalo. Every year 
four hundred» and fifty or so have 
to be rounded up, inspected, and some 
of the yearlings gelded. The spec- 
tators are nearly as active as the 
buffalo, for calves, single geldings, 
cows and a few bulls are let loose 
after inspection. Cries of warning 
rise inside the corral. The crowd 
surges back. Mothers swoop for 
their children. Camera fiends jump 
to the roofs of their cars. The gate 
swings open and a bewildered, furi- 
ous animal rushes out. 


It may thunder straight up the 
lane that has been left for it and 
make for the open spaces at a gal- 
lop. But it may swerve sideways 
and (as Leacock said in another con- 
nection) rush away in all directions 
at once. Then onlookers really 
scramble. 


The Custer Park Game Sanctuary 
holds more than buffalo. Beside 
a small mountain stream I saw the 
gnawed stumps that indicate beaver. 
Pool after pool had its dam of little 
trunks. One mammoth affair, the 
Boulder Dam of beaverdom, was a 
yard high; saplings had started to 
grow along its thirty-foot length. 
Rangers told me the animals are 
almost a pest; if barbed wire did not 


discourage them on some of the more 
likely sites, the stream would be 
nothing but ponds. I 

Long-dead animals of Dakota rival 
living ones as attractions, and Rapid 
City, proud of its Mesozoic past, has 
created Dinosaur Park, where the 
enormous, -grass-eating Diplodocus 
looms against the skyline. Its actual 
bulk, as big as a bungalow, never 
fails to be breath-taking. Tyran- 
nosaurus, the monster with teeth 
like a whale’s and nightmare talons, 
fights double-horned ‘Triceratops. 
Every unbelievable model is scientific 
to the last hide patterning. 

This small region, compact as a 
European principality—it is a hun- 
dred and twenty five miles by sixty— 
has hot springs, prehistoric rock 


| paintings, petrified forests, the sec- 


ond—largest city in the state and 
more towns holding rodeos than I 
can remember. But like the girl 
whose face was her fortune, it re- 
lies on its beauty, a Dolomite love- 
liness of crags and spires. The 
Needles, that outcathedral Chartres 
and Cologne, change _ theatrically 
with every shift of light. Eroded 
rocks blocking a valley are like the 
ultimate ramparts that sorcerers have 
reared against the gods. Indians say 
that when the Great Spirit created 
Pahasapa with fragrant winds, with 
bluebells, roses and mariposa lilies 
that hide the grass, and with pebbles 
like rainbows—those myriad-colored 
crystalline rocks that make tourists 
come home with pockets full of min- 
erals instead of hands full of flowers 
—he forbade the tribes to live there. 
They could use it for religious fes- 
tivals, but it was unfitting for mor- 
tals to stay before death in the de- 
lights of the happy hunting ground. 


But tourists would throng even 
the happy hunting grounds if they 
were scenic. They have found the 
hills now, and particularly the gran- 
ite top of Mount Rushmore, where 
Gutzon Borglum carves the stone 
into colossal heads of Lincoln, Jef- 
ferson, Roosevelt and Washington. 
The dome of the national capitol 
would just fit over the sixty - foot 
head of the Father of his Country. 
The face of the sphinx is consid- 
erably shorter than his nose. 


Jefferson’s likeness is appropriate 
in the Black Hills for they came to 
the United States—helieve it or not— 
as part of his Louisiana Purchase. 
Now half-naked medicine men, 
painted and buffalo-horned as in 
paleolithic days, walk unconcernedly 
past filling stations, and the Hugo 
mine has a world monopoly of one 
of the ores of lithium because Napo- 
leon was short of cash in 1803 and 
sold American real estate. 


I had allowed three days for the 
Black Hills; at the end of a summer 
they still tantalized. I know the 
lurid history of Flyspeck Billy, but 
who were Swill Barrel Jimmy, Buck- 
shot Bill, Cold Deck Johnny and 
Mineral Jack? I missed Terrapin 
Day and the often photographed 
Devil’s Tower in Wyoming, always 
included among the sights of the 
Hills. I must eat another trout at 
Spearfish. I want Evidently 
one season is not enough, even for 
pocket Dolomites. 


BELGIUM 


Aug. 15—Processions at Mont St. Amand, 
Ghent 


Aug. 18—Procession 
Antwerp 


Sept. 11—Procession of Tournai 


Carillon Concerts throughout the Summer 
at Malines, Bruges and Tournai. 


of Notre Dame at 


CANADA 
Aug. 1—Opening of International Yacht 
Races at Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Aug. 8 to 13—International Guides’ Meet 


at Lake William, Nova Scotia 


Aug. 17—Annual Highland Games at Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia 4 


Aug. 22 to 27—Prince of Wales Golf Tour- 
nament at Banff, Alberta 


Aug. 26 to Sept. 10— Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto, Ontario 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 5—Provincial Exhibition 


at Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Sept. 4 to 10—Totem Pole Golf Tourna- 
ment, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Alberta 


Sept. 13 to 16—Nova Scotia Fisheries Ex- 
hibition at Lunenburg 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Aug. 14 to 21—Sample Fair at Liberec 


Aug. 20. to 28—World Archery Champion- 
ship at Trencianske Teplice 


Aug. 21—Costume Festival at Pistany Spa 
Sept. 2 to 12—Sample Fair at Prague 


Sept. 9 to 11—International Bridge Tourna- 
ment at Pistany Spa 


Sept. 23—“‘Masaryk Circle” 


Automobile 
Race at Brno 


FRANCE 


Aug. 15—Pardons at Penmarch, Quimper 
and Other Towns throughout Brittany 


Aug. 21—Pardon at Concarneau 
Grand Prix at Deauville 


ria 27 to 31 — Folklore Festival at 
auterets 


Aug. 28—Pardon of Ste. Anne de la Palud 


Sept. 3 to 5—European Track and Field 
Championships at Paris 


Sept. 5—Tercentenary of the Birth of Louis 
XIV at St. Germain-en-Laye 


Sept. 8 to 15—Pilgrimage and Historical 
Pageants at Rocamadour 


Sept. 8—Pardons at Le Folgoet, Rumengol, 
osselin and Lotivy 


Sept. 11—Royal Oak at Longchamp 


Sept. 18—Pardons at Penmarch and Pont 
Aven 


Sept. 21—The Gold Cup at Maisons-Laf- 
fitte 


GERMANY 


Aug 12 to 21—650th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions at Dusseldorf 

Aug. 13 to 15—Folk Festival at Kassel 

Aug. 21—“Chilbi” Festival at Waldshut 

Aug. 21 to 24—East German Fair at 
K6énigsberg 

Aug. 21 to 28—International Race Week at 
Baden-Baden 


Aug. 25 to Sept. 


6—Shooting Match at 
Obergiinzburg 


9 27, 28, Sept. 3 to 5—Wine Market at 


ainz 


Aug. 27 to Sept. 4—‘‘Bachfisch” festival at 
Worms 

Aug. 28 to Sept. 1—The 1980th Trade Fair 
at Leipzig 

Aug. 28 to Sept. 11—Popular Festival at 
Augsburg 

Sept. 1 to 4International Tennis Tourna- 
ments at Baden-Baden 

Sept. 3 to 6, 10 and 11—Bergstrasse Vin- 
tage Festival at Bensheim 


Sept. 4 to 10—International Autumn Fair 
at Vienna 


Sept. 10 to 13—‘‘Sausage Fair” 
uirkheim 


Sept. 17—Lambertus Féte at Miinster 


Sept. 17, 18—International Autumn Bridge 
Tournament at Baden-Baden 


Sept. 17--Crabapple Dance at Deidesheim 
Sept. 18 to 20—Autumn Fair at Cologne 


Sept. 19 to! 22—International Surgeons’ 
Congress at Vienna 


Sept. 20 to 27—-Wine Week at Diisseldorf 


Sept. 24 to Oct. 3—Reingau Vintage Fes- 
tival at Wiesbaden | 


Oct. 2—Kermess at Fiirth, Bavaria 


at Bad 


Oct. 11 to 17—Lullus Festival at Bad Hers- 
feld 


Oct. 20 to 30—‘“‘Freimarkt” Fair at Bremen 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


Empire Exhibition at Glasgow 

Aug. 1 to 6—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Cardiff 

Aug. 1 to 27—Drama Festival at Malvern 

Aug. 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
how 

Aug. 6—Strathpeffer Highland Gathering at 
Dingwall 

Aug. 6 to 13—European Swimming Cham- 
pionships at Wembley 

Aug. 8 to 10—Masque of Anne Boleyn at 
Blickling Hall, Aylsham 

Aug. 9—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews 

Aug. 10, 11—Welsh National Sheep-Dog 
Trials at Margam 

Aug. 11—Sheep Dog Trials at Rydal 

Aug. 18—Old English Sports at Grasmere 

Aug. 19, 20—Highland Gathering at Inver- 
ness 

Aug. 20—Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycling 
Race at Belfast ; 
Riding of the Marches at Irvine Moor 
and Sanquhar, Scotland 

Aug. 23—Lochaber Highland Gathering at 
Fort William 

Aug. 25—Highland Gathering at Portree, 
Isle of Skye 

Ga 26, 27—Cowal Highland Gathering at 


unoon ; 
English National Sheep-Dog Trials at 
Ilkley 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 17—Old Vic Theatre Fes- 
tival at Buxton 

Sept. 4 to 9—Three Choirs Festival at 
Worcester Cathedral 

Sept. 5, 6—St. Giles Fair at Oxford 

Sept. 7—The St. Leger at Doncaster 

Sept. 7, 8—Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s Show at Edinburgh 

Sept. 8—Royal Highland Gathering at 
Braemar 

Sept. 12—Horn Dance at Abbots Bromley, 
Staffordshire 


Sept. 14 to 16—International Sheep-Dog 
Trials at Southport 
Sept. 27—The Launching of the Queen 


Elizabeth on the Clyde 
Oct. 10 to 15—Covered Court Tennis Cham- 
pionships of Great Britain at London 
Oct. 12—The Cesarewitch at Newmarket 
“Mop” Fair at Stratford-upon-Avon 
Oct. 13 to 22—The Motor Show in London 
Oct. 26—Cambridgeshire Stakes at New- 
market 


HAWATI 


Sept. 17—Regatta Day at Honolulu 
Oct. 13 to 15—Maui County Fair 


Nov. 11—Outrigger Championship Canoe 
Races at Kailua 


HOLLAND 


Aug. 27 to Sept. 1—Cyclists World Cham- 
pionships at Amsterdam 

Aug. 27 to Sept. 5—Fair at Alkmaar , 

Sept. 6 to 15—International Autumn Fair 
at Utrecht ‘ 

Sept. 11—Opening of Fairs at Hertsgen- 
bosch and Maestricht 

Sept. 21—Opening of Fairs at Hengelo and 
Volendam 4 

Sept. 28 to Oct. 3—Fair at Edam 


HUNGARY 


Aug. 14 to 23—St. Stephen’s Jubilee Memo- 
rial Week celebrated especially at Buda- 
pest, Esztergom and Székesfehérvar 


Sept. 2 to 12—Autumn Fair and Radio Ex- 
hibition at Budapest 


Sept. 3 to 10—Trans-Tisza Industrial Fair 
and Exhibition at Debrecen 


Sept. 14—Pilgrimage at Mezékovesd 


Sept. 25 to Oct. 2—Fruit Show and Fair at 
Székesfehérvar 
Wine Week at Eger 


ITALY 


Aug. 10 to 31—International 
raphic Show at the Lido 


Aug. 14—Procession of the “Cero” at Siena 
Automobile Racing at Pescara and Merano 


Bug 15—Festival of the Assumption at 
rvieto 


Aug. 16—The “Palio” at Siena 
Sept. 3—Feast of Santa Rosa at Viterbo 


Sept. 4—Pilgrimage to Mt. Pellegrino at 
alermo 


Sept. 6 to 21—Levant Fair at Bari 

Sept. 7—‘Piedigrotta” Festival at Naples 

Sept. 9—Festival of the Venetian Lanterns 
at Florence 

Sept. 19—Miracle of San Gennaro at Naples 


Oct. 3, 4-—Celebration of St. Francis at 
Assisi 


Cinematog- 


LATVIA 


Aug. 14—Victory Day, Celebrated through- 
out the Country 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 4—Latvian National Ten- 
nis Matches at Riga 

Sept. 11—International Students’ Athletic 
Meeting and Motorcycle Races in Riga 


MEXICO 


Sept. 11—Feast of the Christ of the Spring 
of Water Falls at Saltillo 

Sept. 15 to 16—Festival of Independence, 
Celebrated throughout Mexico 


POLAND 


12 to 15—Pardons at Czestochowa, 


Aug. 
Piekary, Ludz- 


Kalwaria Zebrzydowska, 

_mierz and Lowicz 

Aug. 19—Annual Fair and Pardon at Pinsk 

Aug. 28—Pardon of the Russian Orthodox 
Church at Poczajow and Zabie 

Sept. 3 to 15—International Eastern Fair 
at Lwow 

Sept. 7, 8—St. Mary’s Day Pardons through- 
out Poland 

Sept. 11 to 25—-Wolhynian Fairs at Rowne 

Sept. 21—St. Matheus Horse Market at 
Lowicz 


SWITZERLAND 


Aug. 6 to 8 — International Meeting for 
Outboard and Other Motor Boats at 
Geneva 


Aug. 7—Festivals and Sports on Fronalp, 


Mannlichen, Vevey, Gstaad, Arosa and 
Champéry 
Aug. 13 to 15—Ticino Folk Dance at 
Ascona 


Aug. 14—Swiss Running Championship in 
Relay Contest at Berne 
Wrestling Féte in Sertig near Davos 
Alpine Féte on Hahnenmoos near Adel- 
boden 
Aug. 14, 15—International Rally and Fly- 
ing Meet at Lugano 
Historical Procession at Montana-Vermala 
Aug. 16—Gondola Corso and Yodeling Fes- 
tival at Brunnen 
Aug. 20, 21—Swiss Grand Prix and Prix 
de Berne Automobile Races at Berne 
Aug. 25—International Music Festival at 
Lucerne, Toscanini Conducting 
Aug. 27, 28—6009th Anniversary 
Pageant at Spiez 


Historical 


Sept. 10 to 24Swiss Agriculture and Food 
industries Fair at Lausanne 

Sept. 14—‘‘Engelweihe” Féte at Einsiedeln 

Sept. 17 to 25—National Philatellic Exhibi- 
tion at Aarau 

Sept. 24, 25—International Steeplechase at 
Lugano 

Sept 29 to Oct. 
at Fribourg 


10—Food Industries Fair 


Oct. 1, 2—Grape Harvest Féte at Neu- 
chatel 
Oct. 1 to 16—Grape Harvest Féte and 


Trade Fair at Lugano 


UNITED STATES 


Aug. 3—Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet at 
Bayou Little Caillou, Louisiana 

Aug. 4—Great Corn Dance at Santo Do- 
mingo, New Mexico 

Aug. 4 to 6—Days of 
South Dakota 
Annual Mountain Folk Music and Dancing 
Festival at Asheville, North Carolina. 

Aug. 4, 6 and 7 — Berkshire Music Festi- 
val at Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Also 
Aug. 11, 13 and 14 

Aug. 4 to 7—Fiesta de Carmelo, Carmel 
Mission, California ; 
Alameda County Fair, Pleasanton, Cali- 
fornia 

Aug. 5 to 7—Pére Marquette Memorial Ob- 
servances at Ludington, Michigan 

Aug. 6 to 13—San Mateo National Horse 
Show, Menlo Park, California 


76 at Deadwood, 


Yacht Racing Week at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts 
Aug. 10—Corn Dances at Nambe and 


Picuris, New Mexico 

Aug. 10 to 13—‘‘Old Spanish Days’’ at 
Santa Barbara, California 

Aug. 12—Junior National Amateur Swim- 
ming Championships at Ocean City, New 
Jersey 

Aug. 12 to 14—Rodeo at Sun Valley, Idaho 

Aug. 13, 14—Yacht Races in San Diego 
Bay, California. Also Aug. 20, 21 

Aug. 13 to 17—Sutter Creek Gold Rush 
Roundup, Sutter Creek, California 

Aug. 14—Soap Box Derby at Akron, Ohio 

Aug. 15 to 18—North Carolina Tobacco Ex- 
position and Festival at Wilson 

Aug. 15 to 21—National Public Parks Ten- 
nis Championships at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Aug. 18 to 2i1—Symphonic Festival at Sil- 
vermine, Connecticut 

Aug. 19 to 28—San Joaquin County Fair at 
Stockton, California 

Aug. 20 to 27—Old Home Week throughout 
New Hampshire 

Aug. 21 to 31—Races between the Gertrude 
L. Thebaud of Gloucester and the Blue- 
nose of Nova Scotia off Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Aug. 22 to 27—National Doubles Champion- 
ships at Longwood Cricket Club, Chest- 
nut Hills, Massachusetts 
Eastern Maine State Fair at Bangor 

Aug. 23 to 28—Yacht Races at Newport, 
California 

Aug. 24 to 26—Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial at Gallup, New Mexico 

Aug. 25 to 28—Lassen County Livestock 
Show and Rodeo at Susanville, Cali- 
fornia 

Aug. 29—Opening of the Fall Racing Sea- 
son at Aqueduct, New York 

Sept. 2—Corn Dance at Acoma, New Mexico 


Sept. 2 to 11—California State Fair at 
Sacramento 
Sept. 3 to 5—Fiesta at Santa Fé, New 


Mexico 


Sept. 5—Open Championship Regatta for 
Power Boats at~Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sept. 5 to 10—All Maine State Fair at 
ewiston 
Sept. 8 to 17 — National Singles Tennis 


Championships at Forest Hills, New York 

Sept. 12 to 18—International Star Class 
Yacht Races, Worth Championship, at San 
Diego, California 

Sept. 15—Jicarilla Apache Encampment at 
Horse or Stone Lake, New Mexico 
Opening of Racing Season at Belmont 
Park, New York 

Sept. 15, 16—Mexican Independence Day 
Fiesta, San Diego, California 

Sept. 16 to 18—County Fairs at Yreka, 
an Mateo and Sonora, California 

Sept. 16 to Oct. 2—Los Angeles County 
Fair at Pomona 

Sept. 17 to 19—Grape and Wine Festival at 
Lodi, California 

Sept. 18 to 22—American Legion National 
Convention at Los Angeles, California 

Sept. 18 to 24—Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Sept. 18 to 25—St. Francis Yacht Club 
Regatta, San Francisco, California 

Sept. 22 to 25—County Fairs at Monterey 
and Watsonville, California 

Sept. 24 to Oct. 2—Golden Jubilee Fall 
Festival at Long Beach, California 

Sept. 30—Fiesta at Taos, New Mexico 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


ann 


ye 


Martha’s Vineyard 


EW people can speak with more 

authority on Martha’s Vineyard 
than Joseph C, Allen who has known 
the island for many years. In Tales 
and Trails of Martha’s Vineyard 
(Little, Brown) Mr. Allen writes 
of the first settlers, of the Gay Head 
Indians who passed on their art of 
whaling to the white man, of the 
island’s part in the Revolutionary 
War, of its sea captains, and of the 
prowess and ingenuity of the na- 
tives. Vineyarders, for example, 
when necessary literally picked up 
their houses and walked, moving 
them ten or fifteen miles without 
once cracking the plaster. They even 
built their schoolhouses on wheels so 
that they might be moved from one 
district to another. Tales and Trails 
of Martha's Vineyard is complete, 
even to the sea serpent which has 
been reported off the Vineyard from 
1700. down to the present day, its 
cow-like head at one end of a sixty- 
foot body striking terror to the 
hearts of mariners for two hundred 
years—off and on. 


England 


T IS A barren season which does 

not produce half a dozen books 
on England. This year is no excep- 
tion. Cicely Hamilton in Modern 
England (Dutton) gives a dispas- 
sionate view of the changes that have 
taken place and are still taking place 
in that country, and attempts to esti- 
mate their effects upon the lives and 
thoughts of its people. 

The English Heritage (Reynal & 
Hitchcock) by Rex Welldon Finn 
traces the legacy which various cul- 
tures have left to England today— 
the Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, 
Scandinavian, Norman, Middle Ages, 
Tudor, and Puritan. There is an 
excellent bibliography, maps, index 
and illustrations. 

Golden Guernsey (Kemp) by AI- 
fred S. Campbell combines a history 
and description of this tiny Channel 
island which was a refuge for Vic- 
tor Hugo for fourteen years with 
considerable factual information 
about Guernsey’s most famous prod- 
uct, its cows, which have influenced 
the island’s history for a thousand 
years. 

Historic Haunts of England (Mac- 
millan) by Gwen Woodcock is a 
companion volume to the same 
author’s Historic Haunts of Scot- 
land. Mrs. Woodcock succeeds in 
giving a representative picture of 
over fifty of the most historic places 
in England. There are ample illus- 
trations and an index. 

Signpost by W. G. McMinnies 
(Ives Washburn) is a competent con- 
fidential motor guide to British Inns 
which have been visited by the 
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author and can be vouched for. 
There are excellent motor maps and 
an index. 


Ocean Travel 

N INTERESTING collection of 

accounts written by various pas- 
sengers who have sailed the seas from 
the first recorded paying passengers 
in B. C. 750 (who turns out to be 
Jonah) to the late Mr. E. W. Howe, 
has been assembled in First Class 
Passenger (Knopf). Life in a 
Spanish Galleon in 1697, a Voyage 
to South America in 1798, Across 
the Atlantic in 1834, the First Tour 
Ship in 1867 and many other chap- 
ters give the reader a first-hand 
picture of sea life as seen by pas- 
sengers since the earliest days of 
navigation. 


Soviets in the Arctic 

ey TOP OF THE WORLD by 

Lazar Brontman (Covici-Friede) 
is the story of the Soviet Polar Ex- 
pedition of 1937 and 1938 told by 
the correspondent of Pravda, who 
accompanied the flight to the Pole 
and the rescue expedition. The book 
is based on his diary as well as on 
radio messages from the drifting 
floe on which the expedition was 
stranded and on documentary mate- 
tial supplied by other members of 
the expedition. 


Puerto Rico 

TARTING out on the thesis that 

Puerto Rico has been too often 
described in terms of the hibiscus 
or the hookworm, Trumbull White 
in Puerto Rico and Its People 
(Stokes) traces the history of the 
island from the time of the Spanish 
Conquest until the United States 
took it over at the end of the Span- 
ish War. He then describes the 
island from a tourist’s point of view 
and goes on to evaluate its present 
social and economic structure and 
problems. 
ple is lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and has a map of the island 
as endpapers. 


Ships of the North Atlantic 
COMPANION volume to “Ships 
and the Sea”, Ships of the North 

Atlantic is a handy little book com- 
piled by A. G. Horton White and 
published by Appleton Century. It 
provides a complete review of At- 
lantic shipping today, with descrip- 
tions and photographs of every im- 
portant liner in service on the North 
Atlantic and a brief history of the 
“Blue Riband Route’. Included are 
the official routes of the record runs 
from the Britannia which crossed the 
ocean in 1840 at a record speed of 
8.19 knots an hour to the Normandie, 
the present Blue Riband holder, 
which made an average speed of 
31.20 knots in 1937. 


Puerto Rico and Its Peo-. 


THE DENTIST COMES TO THE CHINESE VILLAGE 
(Continued from page 19) 


some type of anesthetic, usually co- 
caine. The idea of cleaning the teeth, 
although not entirely of Western 
origin, has been given tremendous 
impetus through contact with the 
West. The cleaning of teeth has 
been raised to the status of a pro- 
fession. Some of these new, itinerant 
“tooth cleaners” have developed quite 
effective methods for cleaning teeth, 
although the mixtures they use con- 
tain acids which dissolve the enamel 
and leave the teeth more than ever 
exposed to decay. 

The average dentist in the city 
looks down on his “ignorant” con- 
fréres who confine their practice to 
the countryside. He too is a wan- 
derer, but he wanders only from city 
to city. Essentially his equipment is 
the same; he uses the characteristic 
wheelbarrow, the huge picturesque 
umbrella with its strings of teeth, 
quaint drawings of the human jaw 
and all the other crude means of ad- 
vertising. Whereas the Western- 
style forceps is a rarity in the coun- 
try and not found at all far in the in- 
terior of China, the city dentist has 
been able entirely to replace hand- 
made tools with articles of Western 
inspiration. He considers himself 
much the superior in knowledge as 
compared with his country cousin, 
and he generally is. Competition is 
much keener in the cities, where he 
and his dozen or more competitors 
occupy their own corner of the mar- 
ket place. In order to compete, the 
city dentist must be an expert in all 
branches of his profession, whereas 
the country dentist can make a living 
by knowing only how to pull teeth 
and perhaps one or two other things. 

In the cities another type of dentist 
flourishes. This dentist has absorbed 
more Western ideas than any of the 
peripatetic brotherhood; he has more 
money to begin the practice of his 
profession and so can cater to a 
more well-to-do clientéle. He has a 
shop, generally with windows on the 
street and can advertise in proper 
Chinese style. Great red, green or 
blue banners hanging over the street 
tell the passer-by in huge yellow char- 
acters that “the beautifying dental 
hall,” “the health and happiness den- 
tal hall,” or “a strong body through 
dental treatment hospital” will repair 
all decayed teeth and cure all tooth- 
aches. 

Chinese medicine never developed 
any method for filling teeth, so this 
dentist’s offer to restore decayed 
teeth by capping them with gold, 
silver or brass is inspired by the 


West. He does not neglect the 
natural human desire for adornment; 
in his advertisements he points out 
the beauty of gold or silver filling and 
offers to cap perfectly good teeth so 
that they may add to the charm of 
their wearer’s smile. Such a dentist 
needs no license to go in business; 
he needs only money to open the 
shop, a short apprenticeship in an- 
other shop or self-instruction. 

In the port cities where the in- 
fluence of Western civilization is 
greater and of longer duration, the 
dentist of a “health and happiness 
dental hospital” is likely to be the re- 
tired “boy” or laboratory assistant 
who once served in the office of a 


foreign or foreign-educated Chinese 


dentist, Such a dentist usually of- 
fers a better type of dentistry and 
is able to dazzle prospective and 
ignorant patients with his superior 
knowledge and equipment. Gullible 
patients who should know better are 
attracted in the belief that they re- 
ceive just as good treatment for much 
less money than they would be 
charged by a foreign or foreign- 
educated Chinese dentist. 

In the whole vast immensity of 
China with its teeming cities and 
crowded countryside there are not 
more than two hundred foreign or 


foreign-educated Chinese dentists, 
half of whom are—or were—in 
Shanghai. Properly speaking they 


are the only group in China who have 
the right to the name “dentist.” Their 
patients are necessarily either for- 
eigners or wealthy Chinese, because 
only such people can afford to pay 
the prices they charge for treatment. - 
Luckily for the great mass of the 
people in China their teeth are good, 
better in fact than those who live 
in the industrialized West, although 
this immunity to decay is disappear- 
ing in the cities due to changed food 
habits. 

As for dental education according 
to American standards, there is only 
one school still functioning, the Col- 
lege of Medicine and Dentistry of 
West China Union University in 
Chengtu, the capital of Szechuan, 
China’s most westerly province. The 
Chinese Government had appropriated 
money for a dental college at Na- 
tional Central University in Nanking 
and work had already begun on the 
building, but all this was destroyed 
during the recent sack of Nanking 
by the Japanese. With the war still 
in progress it is impossible to see 
just how the situation can change 
for many years to come. 


BUTTERFLIES ON MIGRATION 
(Continued from page 25) 


weathers, at different times of year, 
found in that square mile an average 
of 52 million insects; as many as 36 
million in May, 25 million in January. 
Not all of them flew because they 
wanted to get there; some were lift- 
ed solely by air currents, hurled 
along by air... . 

It would be beautiful to pluck blue 
lotus in Cashmere; to see giant fire- 


flies spangling India on wet nights; 
to watch albatrosses streaking after 
ships; to witness birds of paradise 
fly in brilliant droves from India, off 
to make themselves drunk with nut- 
meg in the nutmeg season. But as 
memorable as these, touched with as 
fantastic beauty are these flight 
clouds of monarchs following their 
famous flight ways. 


BRAZIL FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
(Continued from page 13) 


their water, and doe all drudgerie 
whatsoever... .” The Tupinamba had 
an odd (and convenient) supersti- 
tion to the effect that the manioc 
beer or Kawi, which tasted like a 
mixture of beer, brown sugar, and 
crumbled rye bread, would be “good 
for nothing if prepared by men.” 
Their women did the agricultural 
work because “women know how to 
bring forth, which is a thing we do 
not know; when they sow and plant, 
the stalk of maize produces two or 
three heads, the root of mandioc two 
or three baskets full... .” 

But in a pitifully few years the 
Tupinamba, the Wayanasses, and 
their Indian neighbors to the north 
and to the south had been ruthlessly 
~ exterminated, sold into slavery, 
driven into the interior: “The ancient 
natives have been all destroy’d or 
fled; for those Indians who inhabit 
there now are a medley of several 
Nations, being slaves to the Portu- 
HiSleSe.. sor 

A new era was opening with fev- 
erish agricultural activity—the Por- 
tuguese had discovered the commer- 
cial possibilities of sugar. 

And Angra dos Reis, strategically 
situated, with a spacious yet snugly 
protected harbor, swept to a brief 
importance. From the busy engenhos 
on the fertile plateaus beyond the 
Serra do Mar a steady stream of 

sugar flowed to the waiting ships in 
the bay; from the ships, hell-holes of 
the African slave trade, a steady 
stream of black humanity toiled up 
from the shore to take, upon broad 
and patient shoulders, the burden of 
cultivating the waving fields of cane. 

In Angra dos Reis the palm- 
thatched Indian-style huts of the 
early settlers had given way to wat- 
tle and daub, to whitewashed mud 
roofed with clay, to stone. Life in 
those swash-buckling days was, like 
the land, raw. To quote a contem- 
porary writer: ‘Social life is of the 
most degraded kind. The habits of 
the lower orders are filthy and those 
of the rich abominably vicious. The 
monks swarm in every street and are 
at once sluggards and libertines... . 
The negro population is employed in 
every description of labor, both ag- 
ricultural and domestic. . . .” 

But new settlers were coming to 
Angra dos Reis. Tales of prosperity 
—with their original dimensions 
somewhat enlarged during the long 
ocean voyage—had trickled back to 
the Mother Country and coaxed men 
to try their fortunes in the new land. 
The old lure of “gold in them thar 
hills’ had come to nothing, to be 
sure, but slaves and sugar could be 
converted into gold. . By 1600 
thriving Angra had 300 inhabitants, 
Ilha Grande, “that delightful island,” 

. another 150, while Santos, a few 
leagues to the southwest, had 200, 
and Sao Paulo boasted of 700. Sup- 
pose that upstart town of Sao Sebas- 
tido do Rio de Janeiro did have a 
population of 2500—what of it! A 
flash in the pan. ... But the Fates, 
busily stacking the deck, smiled sar- 
donically and dealt the next card. On 
it was written GOLD. 

The discovery of the precious 
metal at long last, when even the 
most optimistic adventurers had 
given up hope, set the Portuguese 
world aflame. And with the shift of 


the dominant economic motive from 
sugar to gold—and later, diamonds— 
Angra’s promising little flame sput- 
tered out. Gradually the sugar mills, 
mainstay of her trade, fell to ruins 
and the forests and campos, long 
held at bay, reclaimed their own 
once more. 

By 1726 one writer was describing 
Angra as “inconsiderable”; by 1800 
the most ancient town in the province 
of Rio de Janeiro was referred to 
as “a maritime town, in a state of 
mediocrity, standing among the fron- 
tier mountains of the district of Ilha 


Grande. It is defended by two re- 
doubts and contains 3000 inhabi- 
(ENO eo GY 


Today a freighter makes her cau- 
tious way into the harbor. Her offi- 
cers and crew, experience-hardened, 
gaze indifferently at the gorgeous un- 
folding panorama; her handful of 
passengers, surfeited with the glory 
of Rio, are not even on deck. What 
was it the captain had said about 
Angra? — “a dirty, God-forsaken 
olennnse 

But the ancient beauty of the spot 
is still breath-taking. The dreaming 
islands fall away, one by one, and a 
shadowed area of white against the 
green of the mainland comes slowly 
into focus. It is Angra dos Reis, 
sitting in patient resignation at the 
feet of the splendid mountains. 
From the water it has a picturesque 
loveliness. The centuries have 
blurred its outlines, made it part of 
the tropical verdure that is its back- 
ground. 

Ashore the magic dissolves. Pic- 
turesqueness becomes squalor, en- 
chantment turns into wattle and daub 
huts, thatched, or, incongruously, 
beautifully tiled. The better houses 
have whitewashed sides, often in the 
time-softened pinks and blues so be- 
loved by Latin-Americans. The roads 
are dirt or paved with enormous cob- 
bles; there are no sidewalks. 

At the top of a curving, uphill 
cobbled road, commanding a mar- 
velous view of the harbor, stands 
what is left of a Franciscan mon- 
astery. The front walls and the tow- 
ers are intact and from the pinnacle 
of the arch above the main doorway 
a cross still flings its challenge to 
the sky. 

“The port of Angra dos Reis is a 
perfectly organized and natural out- 
let for a large percentage of produce 
from the State of Minas Geraes. It 
has 400 meters of docks, 2 ware- 
houses. 3) ctanes. . . .. hus: pro- 
saically does the current Bulletin on 
Statistics and Resources, published 
by the Brazilian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, describe Angra dos Reis. So 
it has commercial importance of a 
sort, but no one who is at all sensi- 
tive to atmosphere, to the undercur- 
rents that lie deep beneath the visible 
surface of its life, can shake off 
the conviction that the town is sin- 
gularly untouched by whatever busi- 
ness activity goes on. The produce 
comes down from the plateaus, 
freighters arrive to carry it off to the 
four corners of the globe, but Angra 
itself is caught in some fatal en- 
chantment, powerless to cast off the 
incubus of a past that promised so 
much—too much, perhaps. ... Angra 
is waiting, waiting for the fulfillment 
of its bright evanescent dream. 
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Hosmitality, Thoughttulness. VALUE 


have made {hese ships so popular 


—no detail is overlooked that might add to yourenjoyment 


; 


" 


Staterooms are unusually large. Breakfast in bed at the push of a button. 


Dining rooms are air-conditioned . . . the food as fine as you’ve ever tasted. 


o All EUROPE 


IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 


..s. Manhattan ss. Washington 


will sail Aug. 10, Sept. 7, Oct. 5 will sail Aug. 24, Sept. 21, Oct. 19 


TEP aboard the Manhattan or Washington, and CABIN CLASS 
S you'll see at once what roomy, well-planned 18 6 
liners these are—how completely equipped with up 
every luxury from tiled pools to therapeutic baths. TOURIST 
But what makes these ships grow on you, is the $ 
thoughtful attention given to “little things”’, too. 12 7 
Whether it’s the hor d’oeuvres with your cocktail aA 
or the selection of movies, every detail of food, Rowd trip reductions 
service and entertainment reflects years of “know- 
ing how”. Judged by any standard you set, the 
Manhattan and Washington offer utmost value. 

Other United States Lines Sailings 


Pres. Roosevelt, Aug. 17, Sept. 14, Oct. 12 
Pres. Harding, Aug. 31, Sept. 28, Oct. 26 
Cabin Class, $141 up 
Also “American One Class” Services weekly 
direct to London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool— $105 up; $199.50 up, round trip. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for details. 


NITED STATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 665 Market Street, San Francisco 
Offices in other principal cities 


19 King Street, East, Toronto 


Advice to Young Career-Women-to-Be! 


SL. a wise 


woman-to-be who follows 


career 


the example of the business 

woman who has already “arrived.” 

Follows her example not only in the busi- 

ness roads to success she adopts, in the appro- 

priate clothes she selects, but follows her leader- 
ship, too, in the residence she chooses. 


And she chooses the American Woman’s Club—hbe- 
cause it was designed by business women for business 
women. Because in that design are included all the 


things that business women need and want. 


A room (with its own private bath, of course) that 
can be a quiet retreat, comfortable, convenient and 
attractive, or a welcome place in which to entertain 
friends. Spacious and friendly lounges, dining rooms 
and roof gardens. Opportunities to keep physically 
in trim in the pool, gymnasium and sun room; men- 
tally on your toes and entertained at the stimulating 


meetings and events featured every week. 


But most important of all, she chooses the American 
Woman’s Club because it offers a home and an after- 
office life, rich in interest, new experiences and im- 
portant contacts with successful and soon-to-be suc- 


cessful women. 


RATES: 


Single room, with bath, per week — $12.00 to $20.00 
Double room, with bath, per week — $16.00 to $24.00 
Single room, with bath, per day — $2.50 to $4.00 
Double room, with bath, per day — $4.00 to $5.00 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 West 57th Street New York City 


IRELAND’S WINDOW ON AMERICA 
(Continued from page 33) 


yers and doctors from the cities, they 
set out from Westport at the first 
peep of dawn, and when they reach 
the top they participate in the Mass 
that is being said. 

It is good to go from Clifden to 
Westport in any case, since this is 
the way that takes the motorist 
through Connemara’s most beautiful 
scenery and past its highest moun- 
tains. The road is one much trav- 
eled by fishermen, for Leenane at 
the head of Killary Harbor is fa- 
mous among anglers, and there is a 
fine hotel at which people who do 
not fish feel somewhat like intruders. 
It is well for them to continue on 
to a very small place called Mal- 
laranny, for Mallaranny is one of 
those places where, once having ar- 
rived, you forget your sworh alle- 
giance elsewhere, and say and be- 
lieve that nothing could be as beau- 
tiful as this. It is the colors that 
perhaps most of all exalt Mallaranny 
in this fashion, for if you stand on 
its wide semi-circular beach just be- 
fore sunset time the distant moun- 
tains slowly turn such an_ intense 
blue that you are convinced that 
this cloak has never covered any 
other mountains, so unearthly a 
beauty it has. 

Mallaranny is the spot on the 
mainland from which you cross to 
Achill Island, and there are those 
who declare that Achill is Ireland’s 
true beauty spot. There is actually 
not much variation from characteris- 
tic Connemara scenery: here are the 
rugged mountains, here are men dig- 
ging for fuel into the brown peat 
bogs, here are the children loading 
large wicker baskets from the piles 
of cut peat and bearing them slow- 
ly over the fields, the women and 
their donkeys with a creel for loading 
slung across the animal’s back. But 
in Achill at least these women still 
often wear the red petticoats that 
their mothers and grandmothers wore 
before them, and what a grand patch 
of color against the bog a woman 
makes with her dark shawl over her 
full red skirt driving a black cow 
before her! 

Achill also has a few primitive 
beehive huts left, a distinction in the 
British Isles which the island shares 
with only one other island, Skye. 

In August when the island is occu- 
pied by holiday makers from Galway, 
Dublin and Belfast, when little boys 
pursue you trying to sell the Achill 
brand of amethyst, purple, glassy 
stones discovered on the beaches, 
when the hotels though mostly 
small and even primitive do a good 
business, you forget that Achill 
shares in the poverty of Connemara. 
But eventually Achill sends your 
mind back to the thought of Con- 
nemara’s problems, and here I may 
quote my friend, Patrick Kelly, once 
more, as he answered the question 
“What does Connemara want?” 


“The people of Connemara will be 
thoroughly satisfied when the cli- 
mate of Ireland accepts responsibility 
as its guiding principle, when 
America is the heaven of the Irish- 
man’s dream, when immigration, so 
far as Ireland is concerned, is no 
longer restricted by the authorities at 
Washington, and when poteen is 
manufactured from barley and rye 
(three parts barley, one part rye) and 
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not from chemicals as it is.” 


Setting aside both the weather 
and the authorities at Washington as 
beyond our control, there remains the 
manufacture of poteen. Though I am 
not learned in the making of poteen, 
there is nowadays no question but 
that its existence is completely il- 
legal by order of the Irish govern- 
ment. This was so also in the past 
but then policemen were more easy 
going and might lock the other way 
when they came on a still. Today 
the lot of the poteen or raw whis- 
key manufacturer is to be harried 
from morning to night. 


However, Connemara is largely re- 
formed in this matter of poteen mak- 
ing, and you have to look elsewhere 
for what small industries there are 
which help to make its wheels go 
The fishermen do a fair 
trade-in the season netting lobsters 
which are often sold to French 
trawlers, and mackerel is usually 
plentiful and one of the staple foods. 
There is also the kelp industry, 
which is the extraction of iodine 
from various kinds of seaweed along 
the coast. How far this seaboard 
extends, carved and cut and studded 
with small islands as it is, may be 
realized by the parish priest at Carna 
telling Stephen Gwynn that his parish 
has a hundred miles of seaboard 
though it is only a matter of some 
fifteen miles across. 


However, Connemara remains one 
of the leaner places on the earth’s 
surface. These people have been 
locked away for centuries by poverty 
and geography, and who knows what 
spell is cast by her beauty that keeps 
her children so faithful. A small 
farmer of my acquaintance went out - 
to Boston when he was very young 
and passed many years laboring at 
the docks, saving every cent he 
could. Middle-aged, he returned to 
Ireland with his small store, married, 
and bought a tiny farm and a few 
cows in his native Connemara. I 
asked him why he had not chosen 
to settle in, say, County Meath, 
where the soil is fertile, and farm 
there. He was surprised at the ques- 
tion, “I’m a Connemara man,’ he 
said, “as my father was before me, 
and my grandfather before that.” 
And there was no more to be said. 
He is content and few men have 
achieved as much. 


The visitor who has known Conne- 
mara at all intimately will certainly 
return at one time or another. For 
Connemara pictures stay in the mind, 
pictures of its little green fields sur- 
rounded by grey walls of stone, of 
white cottages with the blue turf 
smoke rising to the haunting sky, of 
bright fuschia bushes along its lanes, 
of fairy raths (pieces of ground 
higher than the rest which are never 
disturbed by builder or tiller because 
they are the homes of the Little Peo- 
ple), of mountains whose colors are 
always changing, of silver seas and 
the grape blue of the hills before 
nightfall. Nor does one forget its 
people, a people who have not the 
name for thrift as have the natives 
of Donegal, an equally bleak and bar- 
ren country, but who, perhaps for 
that reason, have a natural gaiety and 
ease with strangers, more so than in 
most parts of rural Ireland. 


THE GOLD THAT GREW IN TRINIDAD 


her redhanded—with a nigger boy 
from the village—and ups with his 
cutlass and gives it to her good and 
ugly.” 

Pbutearent you afraid .. 2? 

“No borss. You know what these 
Indians are. He told me he was sat- 
isfied now. He got his revenge.” 

“Are they together again?” 

“Sure borss. And she tame like 
a mouse now. Some women are 
like that, you know. You have to 
beat and cut them to make them 
behave.” He paused for a moment 
and then added: “It isn’t what J 
_ would do, but different men, different 
ways. You know, borss.” 

I was thinking over what had 
just been told me when Renwick, 
with artless lack of respect for the 
moment, switched to Mulemeah. 

“Now look at Mulemeah there, 
borss. You know what I hear last 
week? I hear she has over six hun- 
dred dollars in the bank! And she 
has been working all these years for 
thirty cents a day!” 

That, because I had heard it of 
others like Mulemeah time and again, 
did not surprise me in the least. 

The pungently sweet odor of ‘green 
cocoa assailed the nostrils. That and 
the green shade and the chatter of 
an alien tongue constituted a muse 
en scene that was strange and exotic 
and tremendously exciting. I had 
smelt and seen and heard it all be- 
fore, of course, but always its effect 
was the same. 

Standing by and champing their bits 
were two mules with their Negro 
drivers. As soon as a couple of bas- 
kets were full, down swooped the 
drivers on them and, lifting them, 
slung them jacross the back of a 
mule. The two animals loaded, with 
loud gee-ups and louder cracks of 
whips the drivers urged on their 
burdened beasts to the start of the 
long climb up to the “sweating 
houses.” They would take a shorter 
way back than we had taken in, sd 
we decided to follow them. 

Laboriously the mules moved on- 
wards and upwards, foam already at 
their mouths, their nostrils dilated 
with the pressure of their snorting 
respiration. Renwick trudged on 
ahead of me. A tall thin man he 
was, perhaps forty, perhaps fifty. 
Making amends for his kinky negroid 
hair was his Roman nose; his mouth, 
heavy and well-shaped, was a fine 
acknowledgment of the black and 
white ‘bloods coursing through his 
veins. He had come from Grenada, 
a small island a hundred or so miles 
to the north of Trinidad, in which 
there are but three or four families 
of pure European descent. ; 

This is another way of saying 
that the élite of the island’s society, 
is colored for the most part—and 
from this set came Renwick. He 
had been well raised, pretty well 
educated and his future was bright; 
but when, like his English grand- 
father before him, he fell in love 
with and married a black girl of 
“ordnary” stock, he found himself 
ostracized and unable to find work 
that would afford him the standards 
of living to which he had been ac- 
customed. So he came to Trinidad, 
got the job at Sta. Carlotta and 
raised a brood of seventeen children. 
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The Lord alone knows how he did 
it on thirty dollars a fortnight! True 
enough, there was no rent to pay. 
True enough, the younger ones ran 
around almost naked for most of the 
time. And then Celestine, his wife, 
now grown as fat as a Barbadian 
cook, did all the washing, cooking 
and ironing herself, tended the gar- 
den of sweet potatoes, yams, tan- 
nias and tomatoes at the back of t 
four-toom estate-cottage in which 
the family lived. 

Even with all this—and the bread- 
fruit, bananas and oranges that grew 
profusely in odd corners of the plan- 
tation—to have reared a family of 
seventeen, without a single death, on 
such niggardly earnings remained a 
brilliant economic feat—not to men- 
tion its significance as a commentary 
on the appalling lot of the workers 
throughout the West Indian islands. 
Appalling, I say, but judged only by 
the metropolitan standards of the 
toilet, the telephone and the taxi, 
for is it not a moot question as to 
which is the wiser way of life? 

At last we emerged from the cool 
of shade-land into the heat of a 
noonday sun. Still following the 
mules and their drivers, we panted 
up the incline, our clothes now sat- 
urated with perspiration, the blood 
bursting in our faces. We plodded 
past the “barracks” in which the la- 
borers lived, a long row of roorns 
under a common galvanized roof, 
apportioned according to the size of 
the respective families. 

And so we came to the “sweating 
houses,” low long sheds divided up 
into large box-like compartments. To 
the accompaniment of strident whoas 
and hooplas, the drivers unloaded the 
animals of their baskets and tilted 
the contents into one of the sweating 
boxes. The heat under the shed 
was terrific, the odor of fermenting 
cocoa so powerful and opaque that 
you felt you could cut it with a 
knife. Here the beans are allowed 
to sweat for anywhere between ten 
and fourteen days; and during that 
period, the men every day roll up 
their trouser legs to above the knees 
and, lustily singing bawdy songs to 
the lilt of rolling tunes, plunge naked 
feet round and round into the thick 
soup of beans to aid the fermenting 
process. 

Hard by are the “drying trays.” 
On sunny mornings you will see 
wheeled roofs being rolled out to 
expose the trays to the warmth of 
the day; then the laborers, shoul- 
dering bags and boxes of the steam- 
ing beans, move heavily across the 
open space to the shed and mount 
the steps leading up to the trays into 
which they dump their burdens. The 
women are there, ready to spread out 
thinly the slimy acrid stuff and begin 
the long period of “dancing the co- 
coa” to give it an even polish and 
color. For days you will hear them 
chanting songs of the Far East as, 
barefooted, they scrape along to the 
rhythmic jingle of their silver anklets 
and bracelets from end to end of the 
tray, turning the beans over and over. 
They glide with grace, the veils 
that should protect them from the 
glare of the sun snatched away by 
gusts of wind, their sliding feet mak- 
ing a swishing sound. 


At last the beans are dry, brown 
pebbles of rich food, and are ready 
for bagging. Shoveled into bags, they 
are taken to the room below the tray 
and scaled to the tune of a fanega 
and a half per bag. The trucks roll 
up, are loaded and in less than three 
hours their freights are discharged 
before the doors of the proprietor’s 
warehouse. 

Proprietors are rarely shippers. In 
our capitalistic dispensation the en- 
trepreneur, that parasite of parasites, 
is a necessary evil. And let it not be 
forgotten that in the function of his 
activities he is duplicated and even 
tripled. The merchandising of the 
proprietor’s cocoa does not escape 
this system of legalized extortion. No 
sooner are the bags deposited on the 
sidewalk than along comes running a 
commission agent, usually a man of 
no fixed office address, a _ free 
lancer. This colored gent you will 
see of a morning hanging around the 
railroad station waiting for the East 
Indian, Chinese and Negro shopkeep- 
ers who, like Chin Lee, buy cocoa 
on speculation from the small land- 
holders in the country. With grand 
greetings he accosts Jugmansingh or 
Lee Hong or Wellington and, to make 
his relationship with each as intimate 
as possible, his “How are you?” is 
cried out in their respective native 
tongues: “Ki sahn harl?” “Ho la 
mah?” “Kyi, borss?” Extracting a 
sample of beans from his victim, 
off he hops to the big middlemen who 
are the shippers. 


Always he is widé awake. He 
knows the contracts of all the ship- 
pers, he knows their immediate needs 
and consequently where he can get 
the highest bids. His commission 
is ten cents per fanega and in crop 
time his earnings mount to seventy 
and eighty dollars a week. The cocoa 
season out, he shifts to the black-eye 
pea crop, to the corn crop, and so 
on. During the lean months he is 
kept by his woman—or women. His 
way of life would shock a New Eng- 
land lady out of her stays. His 
leisure hours are spent in rum drink- 
ing, gambling and in the shady hotel 
dance halls along Charlotte Street. 
On Sundays he continues his over- 
night spree with his women and boon 
companions on one of the less fre- 
quented beaches. 

The big cocoa buyer is a horse of 
a different color. He comes, as a 
rule, from the island’s “best fami- 


lies.” Instead of rum, he drinks 
Scotch. His gambling stakes are 
higher. His office, as far as offices 


go in Port of Spain, is sumptuous. 


He swings around with his dancing | 


partner to the best music the island 
can afford, in the best clubs, in the 
best hotels. The weekend finds him 
“down the islands,” those paradisia- 
cal islets in the Gulf of Paria used 
as resorts by the well-to-do. In boom 
times his profits are enormous; in a 
bad depression he goes to the wall 
and forever afterwards will tell you 
of the days when he was rich. 

Gold beans. . . . What now in this 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and-thirty-eight ? Ask any proprietor, 
ask any buyer in or from the island 
—at your risk. Ask me, if you 
dare. 
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HUMAN DRAY HORSES OF KOREA 
(Continued from page 39) 


all the variety of baskets seen in 
Japan, to find another in Korea so 
unique and so charming in its rustic 
simplicity. Made of sticks and 
strings, without undue expenditure 
of time or craftsmanship, it is yet 
strong, light, durable, adaptable and 
attractive. Created from meager re- 
sources in answer to dire necessi- 
ties, its charm is incidental and of 
the same unpretentious and enduring 
quality as that of an antique hooked 
rug made of vegetable-dyed home- 
spun. Its beauty is the beauty of 
folk craft. 


The cords used for tying the basket 
to the chige frame serve also for 
securing it to the back when the 
basket is carried apart from the 
frame. When fitted to the wooden 
frame and filled, the basket some- 
times presents the open-fan appear- 
ance from the side as well as from a 
front view. When empty it folds 
double and flat like the straw kasa 
hats (umbrella hats) worn by field 
workers in the sunnier parts of Japan, 
a survival from the past which is 
often used effectively in the Japanese 
kabuki-theater. The chige basket is 
woven after a design similar to that 
of this peasant hat which also serves 
sometimes as a receptacle for leaves, 
flowers or other things the out-door 
workers gather to carry home. 


A small one-story shop in Shoro, 
the main street of the Korean section 
of Keijo (Seoul), sells chige bas- 
kets. Most of them are of the kind 
described. A few are more closely 
woven and shaped like a tall round 
waste basket or a big paper bag 
standing open. The baskets—partic- 
ularly the fan-shaped, stick-woven 
variety—decorate the shop front ef- 
fectively and reveal their sturdy con- 
struction to best advantage. 

The easel section of the chige, the 
chige proper, consists of two parts 
—the back ladder and the supporting 
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stick, or third leg. The ladder spreads 
toward the base and each side-tim- 
ber is a stout forked stick. The 
forking limbs may extend out at an 
acute angle or at almost a right 
angle. They provide the crotch and 
the shelf brackets for carrying the 
basket or other load. This ladder 
with its shelf has been aptly likened 
to a chair with only two legs. To 
each side-timber is fastened a loop 
of braided cord or strong woven 
banding through which the chige man 
thrusts his arms, shifting the bands 
to his shoulders as he hoists the load. 
Two rungs and the space between 
them are often covered with a pad 
for protection of the bearer’s back. 
The best built chiges have five rounds 
in the back ladder. The load rests 
at different angles as the slightly 
notched or forked end of the sturdy 
prop is braced against one or an- 
other crossbar. 

To lift a heavyload-to his back. 
the chige man stoops under the easel 
and releases the brace only after the 
burden is balanced in place. The 
same stout stick serves as a staff 
for walking and helps in carrying the 
load and maintaining a firm stance in 
difficult places. It is slipped under 
the hoisted load from time to time 
to help in bringing it safely and 
easily to rest. 

Though the whole scheme is so 
obviously simple, at the same time, 
the chige’s construction is  scien- 
tifically right and has stood the test 
of long experiment. It is safe to say 
that some of the loads carried by 
chige weigh as much as two hundred 
pounds. 

It is interesting to note, as one 
travels about the country, how the 
chige loads more or less tell the 
story of a region, and, too, how the 
humble back-pack plays its~part in 
the transitional scenes of modern 
times. Local color is strong—in the 
city streets of Fusan and Keijo, out 
on country roads leading to Jap- 
anese experiment stations and re- 
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forestation and afforestation projects, 
to crudely primitive farm communi- 
ties and to the well-kept environs 
of the tombs of ancient kings. The 
loads are more varied and the basket 
appears oftener in populous regions 
than on mountain trails where it is 
the rule of the road to dispense with 
all but the barest essentials. 

The chige easily refutes that hasty 
generalization of so many travelers 
that nobody works in Korea, that all 
Koreans are lazy. Such an observer 
could never guess at the enormous 
amount of work required to build 
the simplest dwelling in some parts 
of Korea. 

Most of the chige photographs ac- 
companying this article were taken in 
Kongo-san, the Diamond Mountains. 
Most of the highways and trails in 
the heart of these mountains are 
steep and rough. Streams are swift 
and bridges few. Carts cannot ne- 
gotiate the ascents. The oxen and 
‘the ponies, so useful elsewhere in 
Korea, could go only part way on 
the precarious turns even if the in- 
habitants of the region could afford 
to own other beasts of transportation 
than themselves. On such a trail 
the chige proves itself. 

Traveling in the Diamond Moun- 
tains we saw many burden bearers. 
We wondered where they came from, 
where they were going and why they 
carried some of their strange loads. 
Laboriously transporting mountainous 
bundles of green oak leaves seemed 
decidedly like “carrying coals to 
Newcastle” until it was explained 
that these leaves were a special kind 
used for wrapping the Korean 
kashiwa-mocht cakes (oak-leaf rice 
cakes). These loads were as gro- 
tesquely big as those other packs of 
green leaves for field fertilizer. The 
women’s head loads here were pro- 
portionately in scale, so heavy that 
ring-shaped straw cushions protect- 
ed the head and carried the weight. 
Women, old and wrinkled, wearing 
soiled white garments, balanced enor- 
mous loads of seaweed which they 
had gathered at the ocean, twenty 


or thirty miles away, and had car- 


ried all that distance. Wizened, brown 


old men, unreal as pixies, appeared 
by apparition out of the mountains, 
bent under ponderous burdens. Many 
of them looked miserably unfortu- 
nate, but even the oldest and most 
heavily laden ones were cheerful and 
friendly. 

One old packer who met us at 
Shimpori to carry our baggage over 
the divide to Onseiri impressed me 
particularly. He trotted ahead of us 
stopping at intervals for us to catch 
up. He was as nimble as a goat 
and seemed to consider his heavy 
load a light one. At noon he helped 
to lighten our lunch boxes, eating as 
heartily as he worked. From time 
to time he cheerfully accepted extra 
small burdens—a handbag, a cloth- 
wrapped packet, various garments 
shed by the climbers—until his chige 
was quite decked out where the trail 
was steepest. 

The old man’s face had a good deal 
of character in it—patience, kindli- 
ness and something near to humor. 
His garments were clean (in this land 
of chameleon white) and he was 
comfortably clad. He seemed serene 
in his spirit. Was he perhaps a bit 
of a philosopher and did he find de- 
light in the beauties of this inspiring 
region? 

At the end of the day, by mere 
coincidence, I picked up what seemed 
to be the only English book in the 
Onseiri Inn—Michael Arlen’s “These 
Charming People’—and read: 


“Tt is said of Charmion Wood 
that only foreigners may hear the 
singing of the birds therein, where- 
as for Englishmen there is nothing 
but the sighing of the boughs and 
rustling of the leaves.” 


I thought again of the old burden 
bearer who had accompanied us over 
the steep trail that afternoon, Did he, 
I wondered, hear the nightingales, 
thrushes and larks in his woods? 
And the other Koreans who carry 
heavy timbers all day long over 
rocky up-and-down paths, and get 
one yen for the work—do the Dia- 
mond Mountains seem musical to 
them or do they only hear “nothing 
but the sighing of the boughs and 
rustling of the leaves?” 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN FRENCH LIFE 
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took a still, raftered room in a 
little hotel. The white-washed walls 
were drenched with warmth. As I 
lay in bed, a reflection of waves 
came from the sea below and danced 
through the window on my face. 

I got to know the village. The 
cobbler read Voltaire, the driver of 
the bus to Toulon had run taxis’ in 
London and Berlin; the doyen of 
the fisher folk used to be an actor 
and still liked to rant in the wine 
shop; the village curé, a devout 
fascist, spoke an American he had 
picked up in a former parish in 
Schenectady, N. Y.; a handsome 
young fisherman had lived for two 
years with a rich English girl in a 
room below mine and it was as hus- 
band that he mourned her departure 
and not as a gigolo. 

A world in fact. Yet there are 


- not five hundred people in the place. 


The local celebrities were, of 
course, only normal growths in the 
garden of French life. They had 
gone away and come back, having 
traveled only with the surface of 
their minds and resumed their places 
in the only true universe. They re- 
garded us without curiosity, save 
in the way of business. It was off 
season; we looked for devil-may- 
care French gaiety and what we 
found was the all-night worker. The 
fishermen putt-putted across the har- 
bor at 4 a. M. in their power-boats 
without greatly noticing us, even 
when we stayed up to make friends. 
The quayside baker sold us a golden- 
brown brioche without a glance of 
curiosity, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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In Le Cabaret below my window 
there had once been hopes, to be 
sure, of profitable wassail. Four 
kinds of paint had gone on the build- 
ing’s little face in an effort to attract 
custom, but the colors had faded. 
Sometimes the victrola purred low 
and passionately within; sometimes 
expensive drinks were trotted out. 


For us, they were. But we were 
poor customers. We became friends 
however. 


The patron and Madame Denys 
are adaptable. They gain their real 
living, now that touring sinners are 
rare and poor, from blooded hounds. 
They breed them in their backyard. 
Madame wears silver paint on her 
eyelids and the silks that she hope- 
fully brought from her dressmaking 
business in Toulon. She hoped to 
make a little Paris here, but instead 
teaches herself eugenics in the dog 
world. She also teaches us. She 
is no houri, but a practicing biologist. 
And on a sunny afternoon her hus- 
band, on nothing costlier than a light 
beer, recounts the local saga. It is 
a tale of peaceful cunning, in which 
peasant wit or peasant thrift are cast 
for every part. 


There is M. le Maire, who relies 
on gardes champétres, not on police- 
men, to fend off thieves. Gardes 
champétres are paid by the state; 
the wages of policemen would come 
off the mayor’s own salary. Hence 
double locks everywhere, for the 
gardes are fishermen and in the small 
hours when burglary is likeliest they 
are on the water, naturally, follow- 
ing their ancestral calling. Once a 
month these ornaments collect their 
pay in full uniform; on other after- 
noons they can ‘be heard at the wine- 
shop gently pooh-poohing the idea 
that marauders exist. Few do, in 
fact. There is no real complaint 
For by tradition a garde champétre 
comes from a family which has 
gained standing through the genera- 
tions. Something is due an achieved 
position in this world—not too much, 
not too little. Measure in all things. 
In this case public opinion demands 
a slight adjustment of the advan- 
tages: at the hardware store, owned 
by one of the gardes, padlocks are 
occasionally available at a reduction. 
The size of the reduction varies 
according to skill in bargaining. I 
watched an old witch who keeps hens 
walk off with two locks, after mar+ 
velous innuendo, at less than half 
the wholesale price. 


Newspapers from ‘the big cities 
brought in their splashings of vio- 
lence twice a day. Italian planes 
continued to drop death on the Span- 
ish masses, it seemed; no rearma- 
ment went at such a pace as the 
German rearmament. I remembered 
Toulon harbor. And suddenly we 
decided to go to a political meeting. 
We heard of a big one in a suburb 
of Toulon. I wanted a glimpse of 
the Front Populaire at work. 


Three speeches. 
from the local mayor, 
leading banker. 
the French revolution, 
pinnacle of human history, and re- 
mained at that altitude. Propped 
on one side by the great events of 


The first came 
the town’s ; 
His talk began with 
to him the, 


the eighteenth century, his platform 
sagged however when it touched the 
events of the twentieth, being sup- 
ported at that end only by cloudy 
generalization. But the plump hands 
waved on, the educated French was 
a delight to the ear, his eyes shone 
as he reminded Frenchmen of their 
traditions. The glow was returned 
by the well-dressed people; the work- 
ers tolerantly forbore to heckle. 


But their attention wandered. 


They listened to the socialist, 
though, who came on immediately. 
He gave a straight account of why, 
unless the British let them, the gov- 
ernment could not open the Spanish 
frontier to aid their desperate com- 
rades on the peninsula. Why the 
British would not let them. He 
twisted the lion’s tail; the im- 
memorial England-baiter that is a 
Frenchman grinned. He proceeded 
to other negatives—why for the pres- 
ent the workers must expect no 
new reforms, why even those they 
have are in danger, why France must 
keep the peace. 


The mute, thoughtful workers 
sighed. 
Then the next speaker. Soon the 


audience was rustling like a field of 
grain in the wind. The man was 
fresh-faced, strongly built, young. A 
whiff of vitality escaped from him 
into all the men, into some of the 
women, lodged in my Irish friend, 
missed the English one, caught me. 
Maurice Thorez. Born at the 
mouth of a mine in the Pas de 
Calais. The communist leader. 


It wasn’t so much what he said. 
The substance was not unlike that 
in the speech before. Thorez neglect- 
ed no reality that the socialist had 
pointed to with a warning finger. But 
slowly, as he sowed his ideas and 
half a minute later caught the -har- 
vest and tossed it on high, you felt 
a man a man with muscle. 
bowels and a headpiece. All con- 
nected, all working. For negatives 
he substituted positives until even 
the necessity for biding one’s time 
became a deed. Perspectives opened. 
Into the thicket of European politics 
you felt that one day men would 
move, performing sanitary acts. One 
day; perhaps one day soon. Not one 
man or two, but a great many. Mean- 
while men and women who worked, 
who called themselves workers, 
whose thoughts had become as logi- 
cal as the machines they control un- 
der the skylights of French factories 
or in the turning of French soil— 
these people must keep their heads. 
lf their heads went soft, whose would 
prevail? 

“Politics, politics,” mused the Eng- 
lish spinster, as we went out. “The 
more it changes the more it is the 
same thing, I always think.” 


Who hadn’t thought that, and bit- 
terly, about English politics? But we 
had been six weeks in France. This 
was France. I was about to say so, 
politely. 


“To hell with politics, darling. 
Don’t you know a maw when you 
see one?” It was the Irish girl, toss- 
ing her red hair. I let the woman 
say it. 
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WHEN SHOULD I USE A FILTER: 


This is a question often asked by travel- 
ers. Generally they are told one of two 
things .. . to always use a filter or to never 
use one. Both advices are false information, 
for a filter is a tool which is to be used 
when it can serve to improve a result. Many 
scenes and conditions are vastly improved 
by a filter; others are not. A little judge- 
ment in this can soon be obtained through 
experience. 

Generally speaking, landscapes, seascapes 
and other outdoor subjects in which any 
amount of sky area appears can be improved 
by the use of a yellow filter. This is espe- 
cially true when clouds are in the sky. 
Modern emulsions are quite favorably bal- 
anced and by themselves do a good deal 
to record the scene in more or less correct 
tonal quality. But there is no denying that 
a well-chosen filter will assure the maximum 
results where correct monotone values of 
colored objects are desired. 

The most important and useful filter for 
the beginner to consider is one of medium 
yellow color, such as an Orthoplan 2. Use- 
ful with.both orthochromatic and panchro- 
matic emulsions, such a filter will produce 
cloud formations (which are usually lost 
without a filter unless the exposure is defi- 
nitely on the under side) and record col- 
ored objects in true monochromatic tones. 

Green filters serve a similar purpose as 
the yellows, but are indicated chiefly for 
scenes in which green predominates, as 
grassy fields, trees, foliage, and the like. 
These subjects, which reproduce rather dark 
in tone, are lightened by the green filter. 

Red filters are known as “‘contrast” fil- 
ters, and are to be used for faking night 
scenes or producing strong, dramatic sky 
and water effects through their ability to 
turn a blue sky to almost black in the 
picture, thus offering-an ideal background 
for billowy cloud formations. Red filters 
will be perhaps the least used, but on those 
rare occasions where they are indicated, no 
other colored filter can take their place. 

Those who frequent the mountains will 
find an interesting and useful ally in the 
almost colorless ultra-violet filter, commonly 
referred to as “U. V.” 
U. V. filter requires no increase in ex- 
posure, as it affects only the ultra-violet 
light (which is found principally at high 
altitudes, as in the mountains). 

To complement the filter, a lens shade 
should be used, but unlike the filter, the 


lens shade should be used for each and every | 
exposure because it offers the camera lens 


complete protection from stray light rays 
which are otherwise bound to reach the film 
unless a shade is used. 

Lens shades are often regarded as being 
bulky, and so a great many are, but the 
recently introduced Rhaco combination lens 
shade and filter holder avoids this com- 
plaint by being collapsible. Thus it, to- 
gether with a filter, may be carried with the 
same effort required in carrying an average 
man’s watch! Filter discs (without metal 
mounts) are used in this device which at 
one time solves the problem of attaching a 
filter and lens shade to the camera lens 
simultaneously. 

The traveler, because of the various climes 
he visits, should seriously consider only the 
better grades of solid glass filters owing 
to their ability to remain impervious to 
zlimatic conditions. The Orthoplan filters, 
for example, are made of solid glass in 
which the color is inherent, thus no amount 
of abuse can fade or degenerate the color. 
Visitors to the tropics especially will find 
this a most important advantage. 

A few well-chosen solid glass filters and 
a good lens shade are camera accessories 
no traveler should be without, for they are 
the means of making good pictures better. 


(*Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty-page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, 
“Better Photography Made Easy,” to help 
{mprove your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing to:—A. P., 
:/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 116 E. 16 St., 

New York City, N. Y. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


The Orthoplan- 
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IN OUR COUNTRY 
GARDEN 


by CLARE OGDEN DAVIS 
A book with the excitement of 
an adventure story on how and 
when to plant what where, and 


how to make it grow, flourish 
and flower. Illustrated. $2.50 


The Human Body 
in Full Color 


LIVING COLOUR 
by JOHN EVERARD 


This magnificent volume is not 
only the first photographic book 
to be done exclusively in color, 
but is also the first book of 
nudes to be made from direct 
photographs in full color. 

Photographers everywhere have 
acknowledged LIVING 
COLOUR as a major contribu- 
tion to the small group of sig- 
nificant books on contemporary 
art. 2nd large edition $3.50 


The Definitive Guide to Sweden 


IN PRAISE OF SWEDEN 
by MAXWELL FRASER 


“All you want to know about 
Sweden is packed into this up- 
to-date guide book”, says News- 
week of this definitive guide 
which is not only the most re- 
cent book on Sweden, but from 
the point of view of the tourist 
is also the most comprehensive. 

Illustrated. $2.75 


THE WAY OF A 
SERPENT 
by T. H. GILLESPIE 
A vivid account of snakes of all 
kinds born of a knowledge 
largely derived from personal 
experience. Answers to the 1001 


questions people are eager to 
Illustrated. $2.50 


LIFE IN THE ANIMAL 
WORLD 
by F. H. SHOOSMITH, Ph.D. 


Fascinating to those who want | 


to share with modern scientists 
the amazing facts which make 
animals, birds, fish and reptiles 
act like the creatures they are. 
Lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. $2.50 net 


DODGE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
116 East 16th St., New York 


A Course That Will Tel/ You... 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


_ —what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. 


—how to build up a 
color scheme for any 
room. 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms. 


—how to design and 
make curtains for 
every room. 


—how etchings should 
be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


* —how to select floor 
coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid professional career 
if you wish, and that can be taken in your own home 
and in your spare time without a dull moment. The 
school issues certificate to all graduate students. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 readable and entertaining lessons with over 
900 illustrations. The first twenty-four lessons are de- 
voted to period styles and furnishings and furniture of all 
kinds, the laws of color harmony and design, textiles, 
lighting, wall treatments, draperies, ceilings and floors. 
There are six lessons devoted to modern decoration and 
furniture. These thirty lessons can be taken in your 
spare time at home. Examination papers following every 
lesson are carefully read and graded and returned to you 
with individual criticism and, when needed, additional 
coaching. The lessons are arranged in large beautifully 
printed and illustrated booklets constituting, when en- 
closed in the binder supplied with the course, a valuable 
permanent reference library. There are also four prac- 
tical supplementary text books. An authoritative and 
thoroughly taught course worth immensely more to you 
than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“A ‘must’ book if you’re curious 
about the Poles and their re- 
public.”—Newsweek. 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE 
F 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE 
OF MODERN POLAND 


by ROBERT MEDILL McBRIDE 


“Although this is not a political 
book it provides the student of 
politics with the historical back- 
ground of Poland’s role in the 
European political drama... It 
is a balanced, dispassionate de- 
scription of a resurgent nation 
that is becoming more and more 
important in the councils of Eu- 
rope ... Mr. McBride writes 
vigorously, lucidly, entertain- 
ingly.”—Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, 


“Comes as close to depicting 
Poland today as any book could 
do.”—New York Times. 


“One of the most rewarding 
books of its type to appear this 
season. It is not a _ guide, 
though it should prove of prac- 
tical use to any tourist in Po- 
land, but a vivid, revealing pic- 
ture of present day Poland, its 
towns and people as they ap- 
peared to a highly intelligent 
and keenly observant American 
an intensely interesting 
book.” —Hartford Courant. 
Illustrations, maps and _ end- 
papers. $3.00 


:h) SMALL HOMES 
i) OF DISTINCTION 


Edited by HORACE COON 


Within this book is the house 
you are looking for; here you 
will find several hundred pic- 
tures, floor plans, and descrip- 
tions of selected homes by the 
country’s leading architects, 
ranging in price from $3200 up. 
Every type of house is shown, 
from the simple farmhouse of 
New England to the colorful 
Spanish of California and 
Florida. 10” x 14” Quarto. $3.75 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th St., New York 
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THE RIGHT ROAD 


The road to refreshment will 


lead you straight to Pabst Blue 
Ribbon. Brewed to the highest 


standard—Pabst pleases millions 


today—it has for five generations. 


